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“We're very 
comfortable 

with 4 
Hardishake. 5 


Its a proven ۰× ٠. 

product.” 
"Shake roofing is very 
expensive to replace and fire 
is a major concern.” 
"Hardishake's main attraction 
is its Class “A” fire rating. 
aesthetic appeal and 
50-year warranty. It's really 
gaining acceptance in the 
Homeowners Association 
market.” 
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From Socorro to the Electronic Church 35 
Texas Architect contributing editor Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, surveys the 
historical forces that shaped the forms of Texas churches from the earliest 
days of Spanish colonization up to today’s post-urban world of shifting re- 
ligious loyalties and declining religious participation. 
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to design its new building. 
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At McCoy, we know that orchestrating a harmonious business environment is instrumental to the success 
of your company. Whether you need the reliable performance of a single sofa. Or an eight-piece ensemble. 

When you're ready to move downtown or just around the corner. When you're ready to blend the old with 
the new. McCoy is the one source that is in tune with all of your commercial furnishing needs. 

We offer scores of products and services. Furniture and 
accessories. Installation and relocation. Refinishing and There's Nothing Like The Real McCoy 
reupholstering. Even touch-up and repairs. We help you MI COY INC 
compose the perfect business arrangement. tl 

For the best in office performers. Insist on the real McCoy. 


611 West 38th Street, Houston, Texas 77018 / Tel 715.697.2417 / Fax 713.691.2844 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


History and Continuity 


HISTORY is a great cure for perplexity. After reading the feature story by Ger- 
ald Moorhead, FAIA, which begins on page 35, I have been able to make sense 
of a situation that has been puzzling me for years. 

Each day, as I drive in to work from my home in Lockhart, I pass what has 
always struck me as an odd exurban development node. On a narrow triangu- 
lar strip just north of town, a tavern—“The Liar's Inn”—was built about eight 
years ago. It is a simple rectangular volume in vertical wood siding with a low- 
pitched roof of brown composition shingles, one tiny window, and off-the-shelf 
doors. About a year later, a house trailer of approximately the same length as 
The Liar's Inn was set next door perpendicular to it. It has horizontal wood 
siding and a brown shingle roof with the same pitch as the beer joint. A year af- 
ter that, a church was built on the other side of the house. Although it is cov- 
ered in limestone veneer, the church has almost the same footprint as the har, 
the same shingled roof at the same 
pitch, the same type of doors, and no 
windows at all. 

Now, I don’t expect every church 
to look like Chartres Cathedral, but I 
have always been shocked by how 
little difference there was in physical 
expression between the har and the 
church that bracket the trailer house 
outside Lockhart. 

It was only after reading Moor- 
head’s story that I realized just how 
thoroughly in keeping with Texas his- 
tory such a juxtaposition is. 


xen 


A NUMBER of important changes are 
taking place with this issue of Texas 
Architect. 

Bill Peel of Houston, who has ably 
headed the TSA Publications Com- 
mittee for the last two years, will end 
his term of service in December. Bill 
has seen the magazine through some 
tough times, helping us on the staff 
to negotiate changes in personnel 
and in focus. His skill at negotiating 
ways to strengthen and improve the 
magazine will be missed. 

TA Associate Editor Susan Williamson will be taking some personal leave as 
she celebrates the birth of her first child. Her organizational skills and high en- 
ergy will he sorely missed, but we look forward to her return later in 1994. 

Finally, as we were preparing this issue, Ray Don Tilley changed job titles, 
from general manager to marketing consultant, and began working for the 
Texas Society of Architects on a part-time schedule. Ray Don’s contributions to 
Texas Architect—as associate editor, as publications director, as general man- 
ager—are too numerous to mention. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
they have been the heart of the magazine since Ray Don arrived. He will con- 
tinue to work on marketing the magazine, where his expertise has been making 
a significant impact. My thanks go to him. Joel Warren Barna 
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HOI SN The faint outline of a new performing arts center rising majestically from the landscape. Finding it took a 


remarkable group of architects. 4g). And an equally remarkable computer. The Apple’ Macintosh’ Why did they choose Macintosh? Å Maybe 


they wanted computers with the power to work quickly, efficiently and, above all, intuitively. Perhaps it was because our systems run critical 


design applications, like AutoCAD, Adobe Photoshop and form-Z. ۳ Or because ours are the only computers able to read from and write 
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SEE IT? 


to Macintosh, DOS, 08/2 and Windows floppy disks, offering compatibility with most existing systems? TMP It could even have been our 

built-in networking and file-sharing systems, which let people tap into the same information, helping every one of their projects move quickly 
i $ 

through the office. Or maybe, just maybe, Barton Myers Associates chose Macintosh for the same reasons everyone else does. A 


Macintosh for Architects. 


For the power to explore new ideas. The power to chase your dreams. The power to be your best: 
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Ifyou use the 1991 Standard Codes* 


Here are three ways to help 
make your life easier and 
_ help you do your job better. 


Standard Search" Software 


Now the entire 1991 Standard 
Building Code" — as well as the 
1992 CABO One and Two Family 
Dwelling Code — is as close as 
your keyboard. The complete text 
of both codes is available on PC- 
compatible diskettes. 


[Demonstration disks are available at no 
charge. Simply call 205-591-1853.) 


You can access any information found in 
the code through a simple search 
command. 


A special clipboard feature allows you to 
copy portions of the code into your own 
word processing program. Now, working 
with code sections for reports and 
proposals are a breeze. 


SBCCI member price, $149 
Nonmember price, $224 


Commentaries to the 1997 
Standard Codes 


All commentaries contain 
interpretations to the most used 
sections of the 1991 Standard 
Codes. Each interpretation 
includes the complete code text 
to which it refers. 

The Standard Building Code 
Commentary — Volumes | and II 
SBCCI member price, $80 
Nonmember price, $120 


The Standard Plumbing Code 
Handbook 

(Handbooks available for both the 1988 
and 1991 Standard Plumbing Code.) 
SBCCI member price, $35 
Nonmember price, $50 

The Standard Gas Code Commentary 
SBCCI member price, $20 
Nonmember price, $30 

The Standard Mechanical Code 
Commentary 

SBCCI member price, $20 
Nonmember price, $30 


From the Southern Building Code 
Congress International, Inc. 


To order any of these products, or for more information, contact 


the SBCCI Southwest Regional Office, 3355 Bee Caves Road, Austin, 


Texas 78746-6673. Phone: 512-327-8278. 


Not an SBCCI member? Ask about how easily you can become a 
member and receive valuable benefits such as special member 
discounts. Annual fees start as low as $50. 


“The Standard Codes™ is a set of model building codes maintained and published by the Southern 


Building Code Congress International, Inc. More than 2,000 municipalities and government 


agencies in the US use the Standard Codes. 
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SBCCI Plan Review 
Software 

As an architect, you will want a 
practical method to assure that 
1991 Standard Building Code 
requirements are met. This 
software is for you. 

* Helps you print more detailed reports 


« Adapts easily to reflect any local code 
requirements you may need 


e Allows you to incorporate your own 
comments 


» Works on almost all IBM-compatible 
computers 


SBCCI member price, $1,000 
Nonmember price, $1,300 


Letters 


IN RESPONSE to the letter from Roy Lowey- 
Ball in the September/October issue of Texas 
Architect, 1 offer the following information: 

Mr. Lowey-Ball presents a situation where 
an employee of an architectural firm—not the 
owner or the principal of the firm—signs and 
seals construction documents before the docu- 
ments leave the firm. Under this scenario, li- 
ability will nor be transferred from the firm 
which signed the contract with the owner to the 
employee who signed the contract documents. 
Such a scenario would expose the employee 
who signed the contract decuments to liability 
for errors and omissions in the documents; and, 
assuming that the employee signed the docu- 
ments while in the course and scope of his em- 
ployment with the architecture firm, the em- 
ployee would be entitled to indemnification 
from the architecture firm. 

The best that could be gained from the prac- 
tice of an employee architect signing contract 
documents is that such an employee, being ex- 
posed to individual liability for errors and omis- 
sions in the documents, might be impressed 


Did you miss the 


RAINBOW 


in Fort Worth? 


Chances are, we didn't get to 
shake hands with all 1,600+ of 
you who attended the TSA 
Annual Meeting in Fort Worth 
in September. But we would 
still like to introduce you to 
Rainbow Rock from Transit Mix 
Concrete and Materials 
Company. Rainbow Rock 
exposed aggregates are 
brighter in color than ordinary 
mixes. Available in seven 
grades 5/16 to 2 inches. And 
they contain no iron ore, so 
they won't discolor. For more 
information and a free sample, 
call 1-800-835-4933 or 
1-713-592-8711. Rernember, 
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with a greater sense of responsibility for the 
contents of the documents, which, hopefully, 
would cause him or her to give closer scrutiny 
and care to the preparation of the documents. 
AIA 
Attorneys at Law 
Dallas 


R. Craig Williams, Assoc. 
Fisk & Fielder, 


TT 5ا‎ ALARMING and disappointing to see such 
a respected professional as Jack McGinty, FAIA, 
arguing in his article on performance specifica- 
tions (14, Sept/Oct 93, p. 26) that “the leading 
edge of technology is increasingly the province 
of product manufacturers and specialty subcon- 
tractors, with their vastly superior and more fo- 
cused research capability” and that “much basic 
research is beyond the capacity of most design 
professionals.” 

Our schools of architecture must be encour- 
aged to develop both the professional (design 
and construction practice) curricula and the 
“body of knowledge” degree programs—inde- 
pendent but interconnected, neither to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The body of knowledge is 


developed through basic and applied research. 
Basic research, in particular, is developed 
through, and only through Ph.D. programs. 
The future of the profession, the discipline, 
is absolutely dependent on architecture devel- 
oping its body of knowledge; expanding it, de- 
fining it, disseminating it, and claiming propri- 
etary interest in it. More than ever, architecture 
is losing to other sciences its claim to many ar- 
eas of practice and knowledge, in addition to 
losing design subject areas traditionally based 
on rather well developed individual perception, 
intuition, and educated imagination. 
Architects and architecture can no longer 
rely on others to develop the body of knowl- 
edge about design and construction. Design 
alone is no longer sufficient: It must be but- 
tressed by expanded, proprietary knowledge in 
technology, business, and process, as well as the 
and welfare in the built envi- 
Jobn Only Greer, FAIA 
Wallie E. Scott Professor 
and Director, CRSS Center 
Texas AGM University 


health, safety, 
ronment. 


Cast bronze or cast aluminum signage from 
OMC Industries. 
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Call or fax for a 
catalogue and 
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FAX 1-409-779-4900 
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QUESTIONS? 


Your “economical” rolled roof could cost you 
a bundle 111 the long FUN - especially when you count increased 


maintenance, utility and replacement expenses. The true measure of economy is long 
term service, minimum maintenance and a real return on your investment. When you 
factor in the actual costs, you may find youre getting burned. 

Premium Polymers roof systems are seamless insulating blankets of protection 
which offer a longer service life than other roofing products and provide real savings 
by reducing energy consumption and maintenance costs. 

So before some contractor fires up a torch and starts pouring molten asphalt just a 
few short feet above you, your customers and employees, call Premium Polymers for a 


roof that won’t smoke you or your bank account. 


PREMIUM POLYMERS 


The Engineered Rooting Resource ` 
9721 Highway 290 East - Austin, Texas 78714 - 512-272-5531 Fax 512-272-8618 
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n America’s 

finest creamy 
imestone, 

of course. 


Opus One Winery in California's Napa Valles 
exudes the permanence and quict reserve 


desirable for the home of Mondavi and “We selected Texas limestone because 

Rothschild's Bordeaux-style premium red wine. of its warm white coloring, subtle 

Its ageless presence comes from one source: veining, textural options, and 

‘Texas Quarries. For over 60 years, architects workability. lt imparts a sense of TEXAS QUARRIES 
internationally have enjoyed the diverse product classical monumentality. With another 

lines and incomparable support Texas Quarries material, such as granite, the curved 

provides. Fabrication estimates, drafting, budget walls and rusticated courses would 

pricing, samples, and specifications are a breeze. have been prohibitively expensive. 

With time-honored Cordova Cream, Cordova nd Texas Quarries even worked with 

Shell, and Lueders, Texas Quarries has the us on special fabrication techniques.” Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
classic character, color, and finish you can trust - R. Scott Johnson, ALA Marketing Dept. PO. Box 1029 

to your most important and sensitive work. Johnson Fain and Pereira Associates 512/472-2424 Austin. TX 78767 
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News 


Responsible Leaders 12 
COLLEGE STATION A conference 
at Texas A&M focused on the 
need for architects to take more 
responsibility for design and 
construction. 


Laws, REGS, AND RED TAPE 12 
Attorney Steve Stewort dis- 
cusses possible liability prob- 
lems for architects sued by con- 
tractars for purely economic 
losses. 


Of Note 13 


Chapter honors design 16 
SAN ANTONIO Seven projects 
were chosen as winners at the 
chapter's annual design-aword 
competition. 


A Learning Experience 21 
FORT WORTH A student-and- 
alumni team from Texas A&M Uni- 
versity won the annual TSA/ 
Herman Miller Student Design 
Charette. 


Calendar 22 


Celebration of Design 22 
FORT WORTH Six projects were 
honored in the chapter’s annual 
design-awards competition. 
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A Call for Responsibility 


COLLEGE STATION The need for architects to 
take more responsibility for design and con- 
struction emerged as the dominant theme when 
architects, engineers, and construction manag- 
ers from around the country met at Texas A&M 
University September 20-21. They met for the 
conference entitled “Leadership and Innova- 
tion: The Changing Roles of the Players in the 
Design and Construction Industry,” sponsored 
by the CRSS Center for the Study of Leader- 
ship in the Design and Construction Industry. 

Trends in the legal and liability-insurance 
systems have pushed architects and engineers to 
avoid responsibility for solving problems for 
several decades, speakers at the conference said. 
In spite of these trends, they argued, design 
professionals will have to take more, not less, 
responsibility in the future, if they hope to stem 
the erosion of professional authority over 


Laws, Regs, and Red Tope 


project delivery that has plagued architecture in 
recent years. 

Tom Bullock, FAIA, former chairman of 
CRSS, the Houston-based architecture firm, 
who is now serving as a visiting professar in the 
CRSS Center, introduced the guests and mod- 
erated the discussions. 

Jack F. Hartray, FAIA, of Nagle, Hartray & 
Associates of Chicago, gave the keynote speech, 
presenting the development of architecture 
from the days of the ancient Greeks as a process 
of increasing industrialization, with architects 
acting more and more as managers of a ratio- 
nalized, economically determined process. 

Hartray was followed by architects Kevin 
Kelly, a senior vice-president with CRSS Archi- 
tects in Houston, and Robert W. Carington, 
general manager of Ghafari Architects/Engi- 
neers in Dearborn, Mich., a former senior vice- 


“How can | be sued? We had no contract!” 


SUPPOSE YOU RECEIVED in the day’s mail a 
demand letter from a general contractor on a 
project completed some years ago. The lawyer 
for the contractor accuses you of negligence 
causing substantial delay in completion of the 
project and lost profit to the contractor. Your 
first reaction is: “How can I be sued by this con- 
tractor? We had no contract!” 

Generally, a contractor makes these types 
of claims against the owners, seeking to hold 
them responsible for increased costs and lost 
profit. The owners may choose to bring the 
design professional into the lawsuit as a way 
of shielding themselves from the claim. But 
why would a contractor seek to assert delay 
damages directly against the design profes- 
sional? First, including the design profes- 
sional (who is presumably insured) may in- 
crease the likelihood of a quick settlement. 
More importantly, the contractor may gain 
significant tactical advantage by a direct ac- 
tion against the design professional, The 
owner/contractor agreement may contain 
various limitations on the contractor's ability 
to sue the owner. These might include noti- 
fication requirements, a no-damage-for-delay 
clause, and an arbitration agreement. If the 
contractor sues the design professional di- 
rectly, these limitations will not apply. 


What are the contractor’s chances on his 
negligence lawsuit? The answer depends on 
whether the state in which the design profes- 
sional is sued adheres to what is known as the 
“economic loss” rule. This rule bars negli- 
gence claims for purely economic loss as op- 
posed to personal injury or properry damage. 
A design professional is, of course, respon- 
sible for personal injury or property damage 


Courts in other states are 
increasingly allowing con- 
tractors to sue architects 

for economic losses, even 
when there is no contract. 


incurred as a result of negligence. However, 
strictly economic loss may or may not be re- 
coverable in the absence of privity of con- 
tract—that is, in the absence of an actual con- 
tractual agreement between the contractor 
and the design professional. The requirement 
of a contractual agreement was originally 
abandoned in cases involving property dam- 
age or personal injury, particularly in product 
liability cases. However, courts continued to 
require a contractual agreement when a 


president of CRSS. Kelly and Carington gave a 


joint presentation about the new billion-dollar 
Chrysler Technology Center, in which the role 
of architectural programming was combined 
with a reinvention of the relationships among 
the groups that collaborate to produce new cars 
at Chrysler. 

Kirby Keahey, FAIA, a senior vice-president 
with 3D/International in Houston, presented a 


plaintiff sought recovery of purely economic 
losses. Without such a limitation, the fear was 
that a design professional or other individual 
would be exposed to too wide a universe of 
potential unknown claimants and that such 
liability would be, as a New York court ruled in 
1931, “in an indeterminate amount for an inde- 
terminate time to an indeterminate class.” 
Recent cases in several states, however, 
seem to indicate a growing trend to reject the 
economic loss rule where there is “fore- 
seeability.” For example, in a 1984 case in 
Arizona—Donnelly Construction Company 
v. Oberg/Hunt/Gillelland—an architectural 
firm was held liable for negligence to a gen- 
eral contractor because his faulty plans and 
specifications resulted in increased costs. The 
court based its decision, in part, upon Section 
552 of the Restatement (Second) of Torts, 
which imposes liability on those who negli- 
gently supply false or incorrect information 
in favor of those who could foresecably rely 
upon such information. Under this restate- 
ment section, lack of a contractual agreement 
is not a bar to recovery of economic losses. 
On the other hand, the Ohio Supreme 
Court recently affirined the economic loss rule 
and denied a general contractor's ability to sue 
a design professional for negligence. The court 
noted that the typical construction project does 
not present a direct contractual relationship be- 
tween a contractor and a design professional. 


At the CRSS 
Leadership 
conference: (left 
to right) Joseph 
Scorano, Charles 
Thomsen, Tom 
Bullock, Carl 
Sapers, and 
Raymond Messer 


similarly complex project, the expansion of the 
Texas State Capitol in Austin (see 74, Mar/Apr 
1993). Like Carington and Kelly, Keahey em- 
phasized project delivery as the most challeng- 
ing aspect of architecture. 

Presenters met the next morning, to hear 
Joseph Scarano, president of the construction 


“CRSS Conference,” continued on page 14 


The process includes owners, contractors, sub- 
contractors, lenders, sureties, and design pro- 
fessionals, all with different roles and relation- 
ships. Any party may suffer some economic loss 
by the actions or inactions of any other. The 
parties should be allowed to allocate risks by 
and among themselves by contract, and in the 
absence of such a contract, purely economic 
losses are not recoverable, according to the 
Ohio court. 

Where is Texas in this debate? There is no 
clear answer. The Austin Court of Appeals in 
1982 considered the question in the case of Ber- 
nard Johnson v. Continental Constructors. In 
considering the contractor’s argument that a 
general duty should be imposed upon architects 
because of the control they exert over contrac- 
tors, the court pointed out that the Texas Su- 
preme Court had not adopted such a mile of 
substantive law. Interestingly, however, the 
court did point out several instances in which 
Section 552 of the Restatement (Second) of 
Torts had been applied to other professionals, 
Therefore, until the Texas Supreme Court 
writes on this issue, the status of Texas law is in 
doubt and design professionals should be aware 
of their potential liability. Steve Stewart 


Houston attorney Steve Stewart of the firm Jenkens 
& Gilchrist, PC., is a member of the Texas State 
Bar Construction Law Section and a member of its 
subcommittee on architect-enginecr liability, 


OF NOTE 


Houston architect named to board 
Philip Patrick Sun, managing principal of 
Llewelyn-Davies Management of Houston, 
has been named by Governor Ann 
Richards to the Board of Trustees of the 
new Texas Health Benefits Purchasing 
Cooperative. A bill passed during last 
spring's legislative session created the 
Cooperative, which will act on behalf of 
small businesses to procure reduced 
rates for health coverage through a pro- 
cess of bidding and negotiating with a 
variety of health carriers. 


Texas Tech program accredited 

The National Architectural Accrediting 
Board in July awarded a full five-year 
term of accreditation for Texas Tech 
University’s Bachelor of Architecture and 
Master of Architecture professional de- 
gree programs. The undergraduate de- 
gree was reaccredited while the gradu- 
ate degree received accreditation for the 
first time. 


Dallas Plan moves forward 

The broad outlines of a new 30-year ur- 
ban-design and capital-improvement 
strategy for Dallas began to be filled in 
when Dallas Plan members made a de- 
tailed presentation of their approach to 
the Dollas City Council In late September 
(see “Of Note,” TA, Sept/Oct 1993). In- 
cluded were proposals aimed at connect- 
ing downtown to surrounding neighbor- 
hoods and equalizing services among 
neighborhoods, occording to the DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS. Among the proposals 
were underground freeways around 
downtown; new development along the 
Trinity River; o sports and entertainment 
complex in Oak Cliff; mointenance of 
Love Field for 30 years; and tronsfer of 
the State Falr out of Fair Park (a sugges- 
tion immediotely rejected by council 
members). Following approval by the 
council, Dallas Plan members will hold a 
series of public meetings prior to pre- 
senting the council with a completed 
plan early next year. Dallas Plan is a non- 
profit group commissioned by the council 
ta develop a 30-year plan for the city; the 
group is funded not by the city, but 
through private grants. 
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“URSS Conference.” continued from page 13 


management firm Lehrer McGovern Bovis; 
Charles B. Thomsen, FAIA, president of 3D/ 
International; attorney Carl M. Sapers of Bos- 


ton; and Raymond E. Messer, president of 


Walter P. Moore Engincers of Houston. 
Messer introduced the theme of responsi- 
bility, arguing that if architects and engineers 
continued to evade it, they would inevitably be 
reduced to the role of poorly paid adjuncts to 


construction managers and design-build con- 
tractors. Sapers added to the theme, citing the 
example of England, where the practice of ar- 
chitecture has been deregulated. Thomsen pre- 
sented the “bridging” and “partnering” tech- 
niques of team-building as possible ways to help 
address problems raised by the other speakers. 

The CRSS Center plans te publish the con- 


ference proceedings, Joel Warren Barna 


TSA Trust 


WORKERS’ COMP. 


28% average dividend 
return in 9 years... 


Why not be in a plan with the 
potential of giving you some- 
thing back? 


LIFE/HEALTH 


New plans and rates 
extremely competitive... 


Take a moment and look at 
our new rates. 


Call Toni Scott at 1-800-854-0491 toll free OR return the insert reply 
card and information will be sent to you by return mail. 


TSA ... insurance you can trust! 


Circle 11 on the reader inquiry card 
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MARVIN | و‎ 


For more information, visit one of the centers listed 
below, or circle 4 on the reader Inquiry card 


AUSTIN 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 

2120 Denton Drive, Suite 109 

Austin, Texas 78758 

800/333-9203 512/835-9203 

Attn: John Faulkner 
Bryan/College Station 800/333-9203 
Temple/Beiton 800/333-9203 


DALLAS 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
2619 Lombardy Lane Dallas, Texas 75220 
800/888-3667 214/351-1186 
Attn: David Faulkner 
Waco 800/888-3667 


FORT WORTH 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
5801 Curzon, Suite 1F 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
800/955-9667 817/737-8877 
Attn: David Reynolds 


HOUSTON 

Lone Star Plywood and Door Corp. 

16001 Tomball Parkway 

Houston, Texas 77086 

800/934-3502 713/440-9090 
Beaumont/Port Arthur 800/934-3502 
Bryan/College Station 800/934-3502 


LONGVIEW 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
1707 Loop 281 West Longview, TX 75604 
800/288-3667 903/759-9675 
Attn: Lonnie Robinson 
Tyler 800/288-3667 


LUBBOCK 

Frontier Wholesale Co. 

833 East 40th Lubbock, Texas 79404 
800/444-3667 806/744-1404 
Attn: David Thompson 


SAN ANTONIO 
The Fisher Millwork's Home Design Center 
6450 Camp Bullis Road 
San Antonio, Texas 78257 
800/669-0914 512/698-0914 
Attn: Jeff Long 
Corpus Christi 800/669-0914 
Attn: Jim Hill 
McAllen/Brownsville 800/669-0914 
Attn: Joe De La Garza 
Kerrville/Laredo 800/669-0914 
Attn: Jan Salinas 


TULSA 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
6922 S. Lewis 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74136 
800/283-6352 918/481-6352 
Attn: Tom Braswell 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
116 E. Sheridan, Suite 100, Bricktown 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 
800/766-4690 405/235-5633 
Attn: Gary Dawson 


WITH MARVIN/S FLEXIBILITY, THE SCALE IS IN YOUR HANDS 


Relax, with Marvin's standard 
commitment to custom manufacturing, 
even the most daunting matters of 
proportion and scale are safely in your 
hands. Consider this new Tanglewood 
residence in Houston. lts historical 
character would have been impossible 
without carefully composed and specified 
Marvin Windows to anchor its facade. 
Not all your buildings will require such a 
keen eye and steady hand, but count on 
Marvin to be there when they do. 

That's because Marvin Windows 
are made to order. When you order a 
Marvin window, you'll have a lot more 
than just a few standard sizes and 
options to choose from. 

Marvin makes windows in over 
8,000 standard sizes and a virtually 
unlimited number of custom shapes and 
sizes, with a variety of options to suit 
your most specific needs. Because at 
Marvin, we know that the right window 
for you isn't sitting in a warehouse. 

It's in your mind. 

So Marvin does not build a 
single window, standard or custom, until 
you order it. Tell us what you're looking 
for in a window, from its size and shape 
to its energy features to its exterior 
finish. We'll build it for you, using the 
very finest materials available. 

All wood parts in a Marvin 
window are made of fine grained 
Ponderosa pine—superior insulating 
qualities, strength, and acceptance of 
paint or stain. Beautiful windows, 
beautifully made to your order. 

We give you historical charm 
with high-tech performance and 
experienced service that will set you at 
ease. So take hold of your next 
challenging elevation and design with 
confidence. No matter how you draw it, 
Marvin can build the windows to make it. 


Residence in Tanglewood, designed by Summit Architects, Houston; general contractor Smith-Scott, Houston 


“We specify Marvin Windows because of their quality, whether we're 
designing a 3,000- or a 13,000-square-foot residence. They offer true divided 
WINDOWS & DOORS. lites and a competitive price. And Marvin delivers them with oil-based primer 

= for Houston’s climate and even bronze tinting for glare, if we need.” 
—Charles Ligon, AIA, Summit Architects 


Circle 4 on the reader inquiry card 


NEWS 


Chapter honors design 


SAN ANTONIO Seven projects were honored 
in the 1993 AIA San Antonio chapter design- 
awards competition. Jurors David Castro- 
Blanco, FAIA, of Castro-Blanco Piscioneri & 
Associates, New York; Michael Underhill of 
Arizona State University; and Michael A. 
Jones of "Texas Tech University chose the win- 
ners from among 31 entrants. 

Three projects were given honor awards. In 
the general design category, Kell Muñoz 
Wigodsky received an award for its design of 
the Holocaust Memorial sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Federation of San Antonio; Kell Muñoz 
Wigodsky won a second honor award, this time 
in the interior architecture category, for its 
work on the corporate headquarters of Sunbelt 
Sportswear in San Antonio (see TA, Jan/Feb 
1993).The third honor award, in the general 
design category, went to Lake/Flato Architects, 
Inc., for El Tule, a single-family house in 
Falfurrias (see TA, Nov/Dec 1993), 

Merit awards were presented to Kell 
Munoz Wigodsky for the Alice McDermott 


Aajsunty 6015 Y 


Building of the Cancer Therapy & Research 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


ADA Signage 
Done Right 


If you thought ADA 
Signage had to be drab 
and boring... 
think again! 


Kroy has got ADA 
down Beautifully ! 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


Associations 


For info and samples call: 
Southwest Graphic Systems 
4747 Irving Blvd. #223 
Dallas, TX 75247 


(800) 999-7471 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


Siath Annual 
Art Auction and 
Gala Benefit Party 


Saturday, December 4th 
7 until dpm in Austin, Tx. 


Left: Holocaust 
Memorial by Kell 
Muñoz Wigodsky 


Opposite, clock- 
wise from top left: 
Sunbelt Sports- 
wear headquar- 
ters by Kell Munoz 
Wigodsky; El Tule 
by Lake/Flato; 
Alice McDermott 
Building of the 
Cancer Therapy € 
Research Center 
by Kell Muñoz 
Wigodsky; Chan- 
dler Ranch House 
by Lake/Flato; and 
Institute of Bio- 
technology, UT 
Health Science 
Center by Kell 
Muñoz Wigodsky 


Texas Fine Arts 


Exhibition on view Non 20- Dec. 4. 
۱۸۷۷ N. Lamar, Austin, Tx, 


Call 512-153-3312 for information 


Major ۱٦٦٦۶1۱٢1111٦ py H-E-B, 


. . . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 


Circle 13 on the reader inquiry card 
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Kroy Lettering Macirines-Kroy Vinyl Cutting System 


Circle 15 on the reader Inquiry card 


SFUZZL, Micko-LAN SOLUTIONS, 
AMERICA WEST AIRLINES, 
& Cuvy's Hura Hur 


2۔2 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU 
President 


R. Greg Hursley/D. Clarke Evans 


PROFESSIONAL LINES 
UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS, INC. 


We’ve been around—through boom and bust, since 
1981, providing continuing professional advice and 


support to help you manage the risks associated with 


Loke/Flato Architects, Inc 


your profession. Let us be the PLUS in your 

Center, and the Institute of Biotechnology, a professional liability program. TSA's source for 

branch of the University of Texas Health Sei- او کی‎ A عو سای ہے‎ as 2 E کے‎ a 
; professional liability insurance, through responsive 


ence Center (see 74, May/June 1991), both in ٠ E . Z eS E 
San Antonio and both in the general design insurers, including the DesignPLUS London Slip. 
category; and to Lake/Flato Architects, Inc., 

also in general design, for the Chandler Ranch 

House on the Llano River in Mason County. 


An award of commendation in the interior 2 
Professional Lines Underwriting Specialists, Inc. 


Powell £ Carson, Inc., for the Law Offices of 4201 Bee Caves Road, Suite C-202 
Frank Herrera in San Antonio. Austin, Texas 78746 


The winning architects and projects were 


recog ed Yctober at the San Antonio 
A aC ies? IN کو رم‎ (512) 328-8395 1 (800) 880-1019 


chapter's annual banquet at the Tobin Estate. 


Mark Forsyth Fax (512) 328-8121 


architecture category was given to Ford 


Mark Forsyth, a graduate student in the Univer- Circle 12 on the reader inquiry card 


sity of Texas School of Architecture, ts a Texas 
Architect editorial intern. 
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A Alcoa Franchise Roofing : 


GALCOA 


ALUMINUM SHAKES AND SHINGLES 
STANDING SEAM METAL 


ALUMINUM ROOFING SPECIALISTS, INC. 


3101 Sprocket Drive, Arlington. Texas 76015 


DFW LOCAL 467-7716 U.S. TOLL FREE 1-800-255-6911 FAX 817-468-9190 


Circle 88 on the reader inquiry card 


Five Reasons Every Texas Architect and Related 
Professional Should Be a Member of TSA 


0 AIA. Three Initials That Impart Distinction to an 
Architect, Distinction That the Public Looks For. 


Continuing Education Opportunities. Stay Up to 
Date and Stay on Top of the Profession. 


© Fellowship with Other Architects. Meet at Com- 


FF A 


TEXAS SOCIETY 


mittees, Board Meetings, and the Annual Meeting. ar A جا ا‎ 
© State Watchdog for Architectural Issues. TSA T 

Maintains Constant Contact on Architects’ Behalf. تک ا‎ 
O Design Awards and Individual Recognition. Enjoy اس را‎ 

the Recognition of Your Peers for Achievement. INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS 


WON’T YOU CONSIDER JOINING TSA TODAY? 
YOUR PROFESSION NEEDS YOU. ESTABLISHED 1939 


For more information on TSA beneflis and services, or for a membership application, use the reply card on page 19 in this issue. 


NEWS 


A Learning Experience 


FORT WORTH A team of students and alumni 
from Texas A&M was chosen as the winner of 
this year’s TSA/Herman Miller Student De- 
sign Charette. The competition, held in con- 
junction with the TSA Annual Meeting Sept. 
I7 and 18, focused on the redevelopment of 
the Interstate 30 corridor south of downtown 
Fort Worth. Teams from Texas Tech, the 
University of Texas, the University of Texas 
at Arlington, and Prairie View A&M partici- 
pated, as well as Texas A&M. 

The teams were asked to develop and 
present ideas and concepts that addressed 
planning issues resulting from the freeways 
scheduled demolition and dealt with the so- 
cial and economic problems of the area. The 
students worked for eight hours on Friday, 
then on Saturday morning presented their 
completed proposals to a panel of jurors, in- 


cluding architects, planners, and community 
members, who said that they found all the 
schemes “exciting and viable.” but identified 
the Texas A&M scheme as “the most realis- 
tic.” Student members of the A&M team 
were James Tripp, Jr; Joseph Nochman; 
Daniel Bertrand; and Daphne Faulkner. 
Alumni members were Teresa Davis, Fama 
Forasieppi, Russell Buchanan, and Bill 
Mackey, all of Dallas. 

The competition was sponsored again this 
year by Herman Miller and coordinated by 
PSAS Student Liaison Committee, chaired by 
David Zatopek. Model-making and art supplies 
were provided by Graphies D/FW of Dallas. In 
addition to prizes for the winning team, 
Herman Miller donated a copy of the book, 
Bans Design, to cach participating school’s ref- 


erence library. Susan Williamson 


Don” t Forget Us! 


Just because you are Moving up, Moving oul, ar 
| simply moving on doesn't mean you have to miss ۱ 
| Texas Architect, Fill out and return this notice six | 

weeks in advance to 114 W 7th St. #1400, Austin, 
۱ TX 78701. We'll make sure we move with you! 


w addre SS be re. 


Artach mail label from current Vexas Architect bere. 
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Please print clearly your nex 
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PLACE 


Advertising in Texas 
Architect's Marketplace 
is available for $80 per 
column inch, one-inch 
minimum; business cards 
are $240. Ads may be 
line or display. Design 
and typesetting 
available at $10 per 
column inch for each 
service. Rates net, not 
commissionable. Closing 
date is the 13th of the 
second month preceding 
publication date (for 
example, May 13 for 
July/August issue). Call 
512/478-7386 for details. 


Texas A&M team 
members present 
their winning 

solution to jurors 


for the 1993 TSA/ 
Herman Miller 
Student Design 
Charette. 


Bargains 
Available 
Only To 


Our Members 


@ Term Life Insurance 
E Disability Income 


Protection 


E Business Overhead 


Expense Protection 


1-800-367-7438 


=, AIA Trust 


۱ 
w The American Institute of Architects 
‘<= Benefit Insurance Trust 


Circle 14 on the reader inquiry card 
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CALENDAR Celebration of Design 


“Two Lives: O'Keefe and Stieglitz” FORT WORTH ‘Two firms received four of the 2 
An exhibition of 35 paintings and 60 six awards presented in the 1993 AIA Fort 1 
photographs by Georgia O'Keeffe and Worth chapter design-award competition. E 
Alfred Stieglitz traces the artistic influ- The winners were selected by jurors William 3 
ence these ploneering artists exerted on Cannady, FAIA, of 
each other during their 15-year love af- Wm. T. Cannady and 
fair and their development of a new Associates, Houston; 

American modernist idiom. The Museum Carol Hermanovski 

of Fine Arts, Houston (713/639-7300), of Carol Hermanov- 

through Dec. 5 ski Designs, Dallas; 
and Nestor Infanzón 

Sub-Zero Kitchen-Design Contest of RTKL Associates, 

Competitors design and build a kitchen Ine.. Dallas. 

using any of the seven full-size Sub-Zero ‘lwo projects were 


units. Local awards of $500 and national presented with merit 
prizes up to $10,000 will be given. Sub- awards: Grapevine Junior High School in 
Zero Freezer Company (4717 Hammers- Grapevine by Hahnfeld Associates Architects/ 
ley Road, Madison, Wisc. 53711, 800/ Planners, Inc.; and Western Hills Methodist 


222-7820), deadline: Dec. 31 Church in Fort Worth by Jim Bransford, ALA. 
Hahnfeld Associates also won an honor 

“Off the Map” award for its work on the restoration of the 
A select group of 75 Texas artists and ar- First United Methodist Church Memorial 


chitects from 17 cities will display art- Chapel in Fort Worth. 

work based on the theme of “maps.” Jim Bransford, ALA, also received a cita- 

The exhibition features painting, draw- tion award for St. 

ing, assemblage, and sculpture. Texas Frances Cabrini Cath- 

Fine Arts Associotion, Austin (512/453- olic Church in Gran- 

5312), VIP preview party: Nov. 20; exhi- bury. Other citation 

bition: Nov. 20-06. 4; ouction: DEC. 4 awards were pre- 

sented to the Ishida 

“Art of the Persian Courts” Aerospace Research | 
Featuring masterpieces of Persian paint- Center at Alliance - 
ing, the exhibition will survey art from Airport in Fort Worth H- 
the 13th through 20th centuries. The se- by Kirk Voich Gist, a 
lection of 125 works focuses mainly on Inc.; and to Nichols a 
the arts of the book: calligraphy, manu- Junior High in Ar- - 
script illumination, painting, and draw- lington by Vestale 

ing. The Menil Collection, Houston (713/ Loftis* Kalista/Archi- 

525-9400), through JAN. 4 tects, Inc. Sw 


Innovations in Housing 

The campetition will recognize outstand- 
ing residential design of o 2,800-square- 
foot home incorporoting wood products. 
The grand-prize winner will receive 
$10,000 and will be built and featured in 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. The competi- 
tion is sponsored by BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS, BUILDER, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, the Americon Plywood Association, 


and the American Wood Council. Innova- Top to bottom: High School; First Methodist Church; and Ishida 

tions in Housing (P.O. Box 11700, Nichols Junior United Methodist St. Francis Cobrini Aerospace 
Tacoma, Wa. 98411, 206/565-6600 ext. High School; Memorial Chapel; Catholic Church Research Center 
172), deadline: JAN. 4 Grapevine Junior Western Hills (bottom row, left); (bottom row, right) 
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Follow Your Instincts. 


When you were little, what kinds of materials did you 
choose to build with? You probably started off with toy 
brick and rocks —masonry ...well, sort of. Later, you 
moved on to the real stuff. 


Have you ever asked yourself “why?" Why masonry? 
Perhaps it was instinctive. Because masonry is resilient. 
Sturdy. Tough. You just knew, right from the beginning, 
that you could create anything with masonry. Any 
shape. Any size. A fort. Tall buildings. The most 
elaborate castles. 


Guess what. You still can! Masonry's natural 
beauty, its building qualities, its natural insulating 
properties make it the perfect choice for your 
next building project. It's your chance to be 

a kid, all over again. 


Build it with masonry and it will be beautiful, 
functional, and lasting. 


And you will be proud... A 


and want to build another one. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 
P.O. Box 34583 
Houston, Texas 77234 


Circle 3 on the reader inquiry card 


‘= start nere 


Now that you've seen the 

not make plans now to enter n 

40th Anniversary competition? 
1 | | ۱ 11 a see the 1993 Call for Entries > 

p. 13), then watch for fin sol 

March/April 1994 iss 


write it duet 


Texas Society of Architects 


duemay 31 
Design Awards ey رج‎ 


win in'94 A 


Another First from Monier... 


Normandy Slate 


Furnish your clients with the look 
they want, with Normandy Slate by 
Monier. This patented product 
gives the roof the appearance of 
small slate shingles with half the 
labor to install. Available with two 
separate integral colors on one tile, 
this tile is designed to create easy 
custom color blends. Find out 
more about this exciting new prod- 
uct exclusively from Monier. 


au 1-800-3-MONIER ہا‎ 


Discovery Creek, Presley Homes of San Diego 
50% Glaciere / Taupe and 50% Foret /Glaciere 
¿Circle 85 on the reader Inquiry card 


Focus on Flooring 


Texas Architect's first annual Focus on 
Flooring highlights companies around 
the state and across the country who 
manufacture and supply interior and 
exterior flooring products. The 
companies participating in this special 
advertising section this year represent 
distinct segments of the market and 
feature products that elevate flooring as 
a real opportunity for design and 
creative applications. 

Condor Architectural Stone. Condor 
created the market for Texas-quarried 
half-inch natural stone flooring. 
Headquartered in Austin, Condor has 
recently finished modernization and 
expansion with a new factory for 


Terrazzo, Texas State Capitol Expansion in Austin, 
designed by 3D/Intemational, Inc., Houston; Ford, 


Powell & Carson, Inc., San Antonio, in joint venture. 


limestone production in Bertram. The 
company’s limestone line includes 
Condor Cream, Condor White, Condor 
Mist, and Shellstone for great flexibility. 

Texas Kiln Products. Nestled in the 
Lost Pines area 45 minutes east of 


Austin, Texas Kiln Products has 
pioneered processing of over a dozen 
native Texas woods. These include 
Native Texas Mesquite, Native Texas 
Pecan, Dense Loblolly Pine, White Heart 
Pecan, Texas Red Pecan, Fiddleback 
Sycamore, Bois D'Arc, Tidewater Red 
Cypress, Texas Walnut, Live Oak, 
Blackjack Oak, and Aromatic Red Cedar. 
In addition to flooring, Texas Kiln 
Products provides paneling, as well as 
molding and lumber for cabinet and 
furniture makers. 

Southwest Terrazzo Association. 
Member companies assure quality 
standards for the timeless and almost 
limitlessly versatile terrazzo. 


Discover... 


Native 
Texas 


Woods 


Go Native, Texan! Long abundant in 
Texas, Native Texas Mesquite is one of the 
most beautiful flooring materials you can 
use in your projects. U is harder and much 
more dimensionally stable than ordinary 
wood Mooring. We produce Native Texas 
Mesquite and other Native Texas Woods 
using the most advanced techniques to 
maximize and utilize all of our woods. 


Turn to the back cover 
for more information 
and samples of 
Native Texas Woods. 


تا 


Our computerized dehumidification kilns 


and computer controlled thin kerf band 
saws save one tree for every two that we 
cul. We also capitalize on woods that 
would normally be destroyed, turning 
them into some al the most beautiful 
woods anywhere. Find out more about our 
Mooring, paneling, and molding and hum- 
ber for cabinet makers. Call us! 


In the Lost Pines near Bastrop State Park 
Processors of Austin's Historic Treaty Oak 
5 Call David Miller today: 


(800) 825-9158 


Southwest 
Terrazzo 
Association 


Poured-in-place terrazzo offers 
you creative freedom over other 
flooring materials. At the same 
time, terrazzo is tough, it stands 
the test of time, and it can be 
maintained easily. For more 
information, technical] questions, 
or the names of terrazzo suppliers 
near you, please call today: 


Southwest Terrazzo Association 
P.O. Box 45707 
Exchange Park Station 
Dallas, TX 75245 
Phone (214) 272-8084 
Fax (214) 276-4736 


Terrazzo... 
An Investment in 
Excellence. 


Circle 106 on the reader inquiry card 
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Circle 99 on the reader Inquiry card 


Errazzo ... An Investment in Excellen 


Poured-in-Place Terrazzo 


Design ii 
: west Terrazzo Association 
Durable, | 


> EAS) BOX451 01, Exchange Park Station 
Long Lasting Bt سار‎ 


Easily Maintained 


Circle 99 on the reader inquiry card 


Circle the Number 


It's quick. It's easy. It's free. 


Tear off one of the cards on page 19. Then circle the reader 
inquiry number for each advertiser whose products or 
services are of interest to you. Add your name and address, 
mail it free to Texas Architect, or fax it to us at 512/478- 
0528 for fastest service, and relax. We'll take care of the 
rest. And soon you'll have the extra information you need. 


ARCHITEC 
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GO AHEAD: 
Load us up, 
Pin us down, 
Wear us out, TSA Carrying Bag 
and 
Leave us framed. 


Y 


TSA Lapel Pin 


vi Va کت کے > کت‎ Xx ۸ 
W ۱ 7 


7 [73:02 Print R (E H | 
Tok E 


“Texas Architect” T-Shirt 


Order Today by mail, or call 1-800-478-7386 to charge by phone (Visa/MasterCard accepted). 
Please sond the following items: 
Nome = ~~ Qty. TSA Carrying Bags (Red “T” and white type silkscreened on heavy block fabric, zippered) 
TSA Lapel Pins (Red and blue applied to polished goldtone “T,” with polished star) 


Street Address __ سے‎ ۰ _ “Texas Architect” T-Shirts (White, with red, blue, ond cream type on block field; TSA logo back) 
(No P.o. soxts) > “Great by Design” Prints (11“ x 14” four-color print an acid-free popor, ready for framing) 
City / State / Zip T-Shirt sizes desired: XL L 5 Child L 

Total x $10.00 ex. (tax incl.) = + $5.00/order shipping. Total = š 
Telephone Send order form and check/money order to: TSA, 114 W. 7th St., #1400, Austin, TX 78701. 


A CONDOR ے‎ 


ARCHITECTURAL STONE 


' Quarrier × Fabricator - 
of Texas Limestone ۱ 
Offers i 
Texas Limestone mag > | 
Flooring with | 


European Grace | s H Aa 


and Charm... 
È 


Right Here in 
Your Back Yard. 
Available at 


Prices Starting 
at 95 per S.F. 


Using natural stone flooring should not be an international varieties, in addition to the choices shown here, all quarried in 
adventure. Especially when Condor Architectural Stone, Texas. We have used our acquisition of Austin Cut Stone to expand 
headquartered in Austin, Texas, provides some of the world's finest and modernize our fabrication plant in Bertram, Texas, to process 
limestone. Consider these award-winning residential designs, stone for flooring, veneer, and architectural elements. While we 
featuring the pleasing patterned contrast of Antique White and may be conveniently domestic, we consistently ship internationally. 
Condor Mist, and a characterful irregular installation of Condor in fect we created the 1/2-inch natural stone flooring market for 
Cream. Each exudes the warmth and depth that can only come the varieties we process. Take comfort in working with the 

from true natural stone. And we offer great flexibility in fabrication. innovative professionals at Condor Architectural Stone. Experience 
What is more, we also offer Condor White and Shellstone the flavor and quality of Europe right here in your back yard. 


Dallas/Fort Worth Area 
1136 Shady Lane, Austin, TX 78721 Phone 512-385-3760 Fax 512-385-3768 Charles Watson Metro Phone/Fax 817-261-1559 


Circle 2 on the reader inquiry card Free samples available on request. 


Reprints 


You can order copies of articles 
from Texas Architect at reason- 
able prices and in quantities as 
low as 100. Reprints are printed to 
the magazine's high standards in 
color or black-and-white, and will 
include your firm's logo, name, 
and address added at no charge. 


Some reformatting and custom 


layout are also available. For 
more information, call Publica- 
tions Director Ray Don Tilley 
(512/478-7386), or circle 144 on 


the reader inquiry card. 
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Crane Plumbing presents: 


Special Access Fixtures for People 
Who Are Physically Challenged. 
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Residential, Commercial & Institutional 


Shower Modules 

Lovatories 

Water Closets 

Urinals 

| Bus Bathtubs 

PMI SALES & MARKETING SERVICES INC Pn . 

RASWELL 8 ASSOCIATES HOUSTON. SAN ANTONIO, DALLAS, OKLAHOMA Drinking Fountains 

____ MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 8967 Market Street, Houston, Texas 77029 Receptors 
4230 SPRING V 5244-3616 Phone: (713) 674-8735 Tx Watts: (800) 486-0251 ‘ be 

PHONE 214-239-7485 FAX 214-233-8157 Fax: (713) 672-6000 Toilet Partitions 
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ADA Alert! 


Texas Architect’s second ADA Alert! 
highlights companies that provide 
products specifically designed to meet 
the requirements of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 

The struggle to meet ADA’s wide- 
ranging guidelines continues to evolve. 
On July 26, the act itself turned three 
years old and, like most preschool 
children, ADA's general personality is 
established while its ability to get along 
in the world still awaits maturity. 

The Texas Department of Licensing 
and Regulation's Architectural Barriers 
Office has worked through the State 
Legislature to amend the state’s 
Elimination of Architectural Barriers 
provisions so that conflicts and 
ambiguities with the federal-mandated 
ADA are resolved. The barriers office 
also is empowering local-level 
inspection bodies to handle the deluge 
of plan reviews for ADA compliance. 

Despite this progress, says James C. 
Harrington, an attorney for the ADA 
activist group Advocacy, Inc., “Texas 
businesses and government have yet to 
come anywhere near full compliance 
with the ADA. Indeed, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
has received more complaints from 
Texas than any other state about 
discrimination against workers with 


CCSW 


disabilities.” Harrington asserts that still 
only 30 percent of businesses comply 
with ADA, even though, he says, 70 
percent of the changes businesses need 
to make cost under $500. 

But as slowly as it has come, com- 
pliance is growing, witnessed by “work 
in progress” signs at businesses statewide. 

The companies participating in this 
section feature products that make it 
easier to satisfy ADA requirements 
efficiently and with the maximum 
opportunity for creativity. 

Crane Plumbing. Manufacturer of 
special access fixtures for people who 
are physically challenged, for 
residential, commercial, and 
institutional uses. 

Anne Moore Ltd. Distributor of 
Pressalit products for American Standard, 
barrier-free products that set a new stan- 
dard for function and beautiful styling. 

Home Elevator of Texas. Provider of 
elevator products that respond to the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

CCSW Architectural Graphics an 
Signage. Maker of standard and custom 
signage and other architectural graphics 
to meet the particular needs of ADA, 

Southwest Graphic Systems. 
Provider of ADA graphics and signage 
products, including Kroy signage 
products for the barrier-free environment. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHICS AND SIGNING 


ADA SIGNS 


CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEw ADA SIGNAGE 
CATALOG 


P.O. Box 2189 
801 N. CHAPARRAL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 78403 


(512) 884-4801 
1-800-322-4515 
Fax (512) 884-1038 


A DIVISION OF CORPUS CHRISTI STAMP WORKS, INC. 
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Fine Plumbingware 


Anne Moore Ltd. is proud to feature 
the beautiful and versatile Pressalit 
products for American Standard tines 
of barries-[ree plumbingware. Pressalit 
products for American Standard allow 
designers to break away from the 
limited sty ling and color choices that 
have been typical for barrier-free 
installations. Pressalit's Rehab and 
Multi System lines complement 
Mnerican Standards existing range of 
products that answer ADAS challenge. 
Call your Anne Moore Lied. showroom 
today; Houston (7133975-9500: Austin 
(512) 454-4619: Dallas (214) 691- 
2264: Fort Worth (817) 379-0482. 


Living up to a higher standard. 
lnerican وچ سس و‎ 
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If you thought ADA 
Signage had to be dull 
and boring... 
think again! 


Kroy has got ADA 
down Beautifully ! 


For info or samples call: 


Southwest Graphic Systems 
4747 Irving Blvd. #223 
Dallas, TX 75247 


(800) 999-7471 
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CCSW | 


Architectural 
Graphics and 
Signing 


CCSW Architectural Graph- 
ics and Signing, a division of 
Carpus Christi Stamp Works, 
Inc., manufactures a range of 
signs and architectural 
graphics specifically for com- 
pliance with the Americans 
with Disabilities Act. Call or 
write for CCSW’s new ADA 
signage catalog. P.O. Box 
2189, 801 N. Chaparral, Cor- 
pus Christi, TX 78403. 
512/884-4801, 800/322-4515 
| Fax 512/884-1038 
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Garaventa... No.1 in 
wheelchair platform lifts 


Why? Because more people choose the 

Garaventa Stair-Lift than any other platform 
lift, and because Garaventa gives your 
clients what they want and need 
— top quality and the best value. 


And that's not all! Garaventa 
Stair-Lifts are custom-designed 
to suit your client's needs. We 
offer a variety of finishes that 
enhance the aesthetics of the 
stairway. Also, our unique 
features and options ensure that 
your Stair-Lift is ideally suited 
to your client's application, 
whether it's indoors or outdoors. 
Call today for your free information package, and find out why the 
Garaventa Stair-Lift is the wheelchair platform lift of choice. 

Call us today for your free estimate: 
Home Elevator of Texas Home Elevator of Texas Lift Aids Inc. 


4335 Vance Jackson, Suite $03 15533 North ILH. 35, Suite 8 2381 Pecan Court 
San Antonio, TX 78230 (201) 340-5102 Austin, TX 78660 Fon Worth, TX 76117 


800-259-8702 512-990-0631 817-834-3881 
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ADA Compliant Access 


| 


When stairs represent the barrier, the 
Garaventa Stair-Lift answers your clients 
needs, economically and in-style. With 
thousands installed worldwide, Garaventa is 


the first choice in stairway access. Call for 
your free information package, and ask about 
our 40-page Design and Planning Guide — 
it's full of information on codes, layouts, 
clearance dimensions, specifications, and 
more. The contract specifications are also 
available on diskette. To see Stair-Lift in 
action, ask us about our product videos. 


Home Elevator of Texas 800-259-8702 
Lift Aids Inc, 817-834-3881 


Crane Plumbing 


Crane Plumbing offers a full line of special access fixtures 
for people who are physically challenged. 


Residential, Commercial & Institutional 
Shower Modules 
Lavatories 
Water Closets 
Urinals 
Bathtubs 
Drinking Fountains 
Receptors 
Toilet Partitions 


Distributors of Crane Plumbing products in Texas include: 


PMI Sales & Marketing Braswell & Associates 
8967 Market Street 4230 Spring Valley Rd. 
Houston, TX 77029 Dallas, TX 75244-3616 
713/674-8735 800/486-0251 214/239-7465 

Fax 713/672-6000 Fax 214/233-8157 
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A new standard in 
ADA compliance. 


Freedom in design. Freedom in 
use. Take advamage of the 
Pressalit Rehab aud Multi System 
lines, distributed exclusively hy 
Anoerican Standard. Pressulit 
products for American Standard 
systems of barrier-free products 
seta new stasidird for function 
and beautiful styling. 


Living up to a higher standard. 
Imerican Standard.” 


Houston Austin Dallas Fori Worth 


Ltd 3730 Woodway (ar Bering) 8740 Shoal Creek Blvd, 1112 Tripp Road 2:05 Michael Dr. [at N, Davis) 
Houston, TX 77057 Sustin, PX 78758 Mesquite, TX 73150 Keller. TX 70248 


Fine Plumbingware (713) 973-9500 (512) 454-4019 (244) 091-2284 (817) 370-0482 


lane Moore Ltd. is o division of Moore Supply Company. 
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t5 Back Issues Closeout! = 


j- Now you can buy back issues of Tèxas Architect that were printed 
in 1991 or earlier for only $1.00 each, plus $5.00 postage and han- 
dling per order. So check your library. If you're missing an issue, 
call to order it today. Or if you had a project published in a previous 


issue and need more copies for marketing, order a box or more. It’s 
and place your order. 


Send order and payment to: Texas Architect, ATTN: Linda Glis- 


< inexpensive and easy. Just call 512/478-7386 to check availability 
== 
بنا‎ 


sendorf, 114 West Seventh Street, Suite 1400, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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Liturgy and Function: 


Socorro to the Electronic Church 


by Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 


THE HISTORY of western civilization is written in the architecture of 
churches, and Texas is no exception. From the edifices constructed by the 
church builders, the hard necessities and spiritual aspirations of our past 
may be generalized and deduced. Different groups followed differing 
modes of worship, some emphasizing liturgical reenactment as the means of 
salvation while others emphasized salvation through preaching of the 
Word. These modes gave form to the church spaces, generation after gen- 
eration. But equally important were the social, political, economic, and psy- 
chological shifts—from frontier to established city, from scarcity to abun- 
dance—affecting their communities in time. 

For 300 years, the building of churches has marked the expansion of Eu- 
ropean culture across the Texas landscape. The Spanish claimed the terri- 
tory, subjugated the Indians, and built the missions as self-contained com- 


Styles of worship emphasizing 
either liturgy and hierarchy or 
preaching and communitarian 
spirit have shaped the forms of 
Texas churches since the 19th- 
century, when the cultural roots 
of contemporary society were 
created. 


munities and instruments of conquest. The first Anglo settlers brought 
their less-liturgical Protestant style of worship, and built rude churches ap- 
propriate to their precarious hold on the frontier. Central European immi- 
grants who followed ordered the land into farms and ranches and built 
houses of worship reminiscent of those in their homelands. Later, urban 
congregations built replicas of their faiths’ high-art past, while today’s 
Evangelical suburban ministries preach in self-contained mini-cities that 
blend seamlessly into their commercial surroundings. 


Churches Hold the Spanish Frontier 
IN THE BEGINNING (of Texas history that is), the Spanish took 200 years 
to move into Texas, Explorers visited the coast and trekked inland in the 
first decades of the 16th century, but it wasn’t until the threat of French ex- 
pansion from Louisiana in the late 17th century that the first missions were 
established in what would become Texas. The eastern end of the royal road, 
El Camino Real, the important communication route through the prov- 
inces to the core of the Spanish domain in Mexico, was anchored with the 


Above left: plan, 
church, Mission 
Nuestra Senora del 
Soccoro, El Paso 


Above: plan, First Bap- 
tist Church, Orlando, 
Fla., by Hatfield 
Halcomb Architects 


Below: Mission Nuestra 
Señora del Socorro; the 
original building from 
1683 wos destroyed in 
1840, and the present 
building was completed 
in 1847. The stepped fa- 
code, with a single-bell 
campanario hints at the 
Pueblo origins of the la- 
cal Indians. 
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establishment of San Francisco de los Tejas in 
1690, near present-day Nacogdoches, and the 
central portion of the road was protected by the 
mission of San Antonio de Valero (later known as 
the Alamo), set up in 1718, with the town of San 
Antonio de Bejar (present-day San Antonio) 
nearby. 

The missions in the far west, at El Paso del 
Norte, actually were the first permanent settle- 
ments in lands that would become Texas. Following 
an Indian revolt in Santa Fe (now New Mexico), in 
1680, the Tigua tribe was resettled on the upper 
Rio Grande around Guadalupe mission (in Juarez, 
Mexico, founded 1659), and at Ysleta and Socorro 
missions, both founded in 1682. 


The first missions in East and Central Texas 
were primarily buffers to protect Spanish Mexico 
from French expansion out of Louisiana. The 
mission system, which lasted barely 100 years in 
Texas, was an integrated extension of the com- 
bined policies of the Spanish crown and Catholic 
church. The church—with its housing, work- 
shops, protective enclosure, agricultural lands, 
and irrigation works—controlled all facets of 
daily life. Salvation of heathen souls and exploi- 
tation of Indian labor were thus inextricable, part 
of a larger global political interaction. 

Monastic colleges in Spain and Mexico pro- 
vided the planning ideals for the mission system, 
with buildings for clergy and servants organized 
around a large walled court, the focus of daily 
activities. Only fragments of this prototype com- 
plex survive at cach of the San Antonio missions. 

Sturdily constructed of the local limestone, 
the San Antonio missions incorporated vestiges 
of Spanish baroque forms and Churrigueresque 
ornament, reflecting their economic success. 
Other elements of classical planning are evident 
in the mission churches: The front of the church 
usually faces west, most have a Latin-cross plan 
with or without a domed crossing, and bell tow- 
ers bracket the facade. The East ‘Texas missions, 
by contrast, began and ended as primitive log- 
and-thatch structures, 

When the presence of the French in Louisiana 
diminished in the mid-1700s (prior to their de- 
feat in the French and Indian War of the 1750s), 
the Spanish also pulled back from eastern Texas. 
The retreating priests and Indians settled a new 
mission in Goliad along with the three missions 
south of San Antonio de Bejar. Even the largely 
self-sufficient missions around San Antonio were 
difficult to maintain so far from Mexico City, 
however. As maintenance of a buffer zone be- 
came politically less important, the missions 
were closed. By the end of the 18th century, the 
last of the San Antonio missions were secular- 
ized. The buildings were used only sporadically 
for parish churches or for private businesses and 
fell to ruin in the course of the 19th century. 

Reconstructed, the San Antonio missions have 
hecome icons of Texas culture. The shape of the 
\lamo facade, (though not part of the original 
structure), is as instantly recognizable as the 
Lone Star flag, and is treated as a proud symbol 
for all that is Texan, gaining its cultural strength 
by recalling a period of homogeneous, focused 
society (however much we may disagree in hind- 
sight with the Spaniards’ motives or methods). 
But as the Spanish influence was waning at the 


turning of the 19th century, Texas was quickly 
filling with new people and new religious groups. 


Anglo Texas 

WHILE MEXICO STRUGGLED to free itself from 
Spain in the early 19th century, East Texas was 
infiltrated by Anglo settlers. Louisiana became 
U.S, territory in 1803, and the westward move- 
ment of settlers, primarily from the southern 
states—where the economics of slavery was driv- 
ing out small-scale farmers—did not stop at the 
Sabine or Red rivers. Still desiring a buffer from 
American expansion, the new nation of Mexico 
also realized the economic need to develop 
Texas. American colonists were allowed into Fast 
Texas, while the zone between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande rivers, the “Nueces Strip,” was 
maintained as neutral ground. To permit con- 
trolled settlement, Mexico at first implemented 
the “impresario” system, under which land 
grants were made to contractors who were in 
turn responsible for bringing in a specific num- 
ber of families and administering the civil affairs 
within their grants. In 1835, however, the Mexi- 
can government began to sell land directly to in- 
dividual settlers. 

The impresario agreements required that the 
settlers brought in to Texas had to convert to 
Catholicism. But few of the early Anglo pio- 
neers—Baprists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
from the southern states—complied. While un- 
der Mexican rule, they engaged in worship as a 
casual, if not clandestine, event, holding services 
under the trees or on a front porch. Hard eco- 
nomic times during the early republic years did 
not offer many resources for elaborate church 
structures, At the same time, these denomina- 
tions tended to place a low priority on fancy fa- 
cilities. Itinerant preachers gathered their con- 
gregations for sermons and songs, not formal 
ceremonies. Indeed, early Texas was notorious 
for its abundance of saloons and its shortage of 
churches, and, iFa community even had a church, 
it was likely a simple, utilitarian building only 
distinguishable from the other buildings around 
it by a vestigial steeple mounted on the ridge. 
Today, many Protestant churches, although con- 
siderably more prosperous, continue the tradi- 
tion set by these early churches, setting up in 
commercial spaces marked by small vestiges of 
religious symbolism, 

Following the Texas Revolution in 1836, im- 
migration steadily increased. The population, es- 
timated to be about 30,000 in 1830, grew to over 
600,000 by 1860. Many of these newcomers were 


central Europeans—Germans, Czechs, and Poles— 
brought in when the Republic reinstituted the impre- 
sario system with the colonization bill of 1842. Seck- 
ing relief from a depressed economy and political tur- 
moil in the old country, the first large group of Ger- 
man families arrived in 1844, establishing towns and 
homesteads as far west as Fredericksburg, deep in 
Comanche territory. 

This new group of immigrants brought new 
skills and new denominations into Texas. The 


Above: Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church, 
Round Top, in stuccoed 
stone, built in 1866 by 
Carl Sigismund Baver 
(buttresses added in 
1882) 


Left: St. Louis Catholic 
Church, Castroville, 
1870 


Facing page, bottom: 
Mission San Antonio de 
Valero (The Alamo); 
the walls are from an 
uncompleted church 
begun in 1744, The U.S. 
Army added the icono- 
graphic pediment 
(source unknown) in 
1850. lt was acquired 
by the state In 1906 
and restored in 1921- 
22. Laid out on its site, 
San Antonio de Valero 
displays the basic ele- 
ments of mission plan- 
ning: church, adjacent 
convent, court sur- 
rounded with living 
quarters, workshops, 
and storerooms. 
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Above: Saint James 
Episcapal Church, 
LaGrange, 1885, Rich- 
ard M. Upjohn; one of 
many styles imported 
fram England, the 
Queen Anne made was 
characterized by medie- 
val half-timbering, 
steep roofs, and elabo- 
rate carpentry. All-wood 
versions in the U.S. 
came to be known as 
the stick and shingle 
styles. 


Top right: Church of the 
Annunciation, Houston, 
1869-71, original archi- 
tect unknown; in 1864 
Nicholas J. Claytan re- 
paired structural dam- 
age to the original 
stone building, added 
the buttresses and 175- 
foot tower, and new 
stucco with a Ro- 
manesque flavar. 


Below right: Sacred 
Heart Catholic Church, 
Galveston, 1904, 
Brother Leo; dome, 
1915, Nicholas J. 
Clayton 
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plentiful forests of East and Central Texas pro- 
vided wood, first for log structures, quickly built 
using simple tools, and later for timber frames, 


milled siding, and carved ornament. The Central 
Texas hills offered soft stone that could be used 
in any form, from rocks gathered in the fields to 
quarried stone dressed with old-world art. Sel- 
dom were the forms or techniques utilized in the 
previous Spanish constructions, such as adobe 
and plastered stone, used by the Anglo and Euro- 
pean colonists. 


Religious diversity 

SETTLERS WITH CATHOLIC backgrounds and 
those with more recent connections to Europe 
installed their traditional cultures in the wilder- 
ness. Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopalian con- 
gregations, with ceremonial “high church” litur- 
gies, favored church designs that placed an em- 
phasis on the tower. The church building might 
have been a basic rectangle with a gabled roof, 
but its tower would stand boldly in front as an 
entrance and a dominant vertical to complement 
the long horizontal line of the nave roof. This 
vertical emphasis pointing heavenward is derived 
from medieval and Gothic parish churches, pri- 
marily those in England. Wall piers or but- 
tresses, along with pointed lancet windows, were 
frequently added to continue the theme. It seems 
that only Catholic churches were built with 
double towers, a characteristic with Renaissance 
and Baroque sources. Spanish or mission-style 
churches were still built in the mid-19th century, 
but usually for Catholic churches in the southern 
part of the state. 


VIVÍ 'POSYIDON pines Aq seGod əsəy 


The French-German Alsatians who founded 
Castroville in 1844 laid out a grid town plan with 
a central square. Of the three Gothic churches 
built on a site adjacent to the square, the last (St. 
Louis, 1870) has a basilican plan, a long nave 
with side aisles, pointed lancet windows, external 
buttresses, and a stoutly proportioned tower, 
forming a church with direct antecedents in the 
Alsatian homeland. German Lutherans, with a 
ceremonial liturgy not dissimilar to that of the 
Catholic mass, likewise built long naves well- 
crafted in wood or stone with prominent towers. 


Urban Churches 
WITH INCREASING economic stability and ris- 
ing affluence, the next generation of Texas 
churches reflected a desire to keep pace with de- 
velopments in the rest of the country. The Greek 
revival style had been in use, particularly in the 
southern states, since the 1820s for virtually all 
building types from city and country residences 
to civil and commercial buildings. The style pro- 


vided taste and order using simple forms, so it 
was particularly suitable on the frontier, where 
resources were limited. The style came to the 
U.S. from England where baroque churches like 
James Gibbs’s St. Martin-in-the-Fields (1721) 
and the city churches of Christopher Wren 
(1660s) established the format of a simple rect- 
angle (without a transept crossing or dome) with 
a Greco-Roman temple front and a multistage 
spire applied to the roof. This prototype could 
be and was adapted to the humblest or the 
grandest of churches, and still is today. 


Eclecticism 

LIFE IMPROVED GREATLY in ‘Texas in the late 
19th century. Ranching, farming, industry, and 
businesses of all types flourished, creating a 
growing middle class and increased demand for 
cultural refinements. Towns grew into cities, 
while the expanding railroad system brought 
sawn lumber and manufactured goods to the 
most remote settlements. The elaborate eclectic 
architecture popular from England to New En- 
gland came to Texas, too. A variety of styles— 
Romanesque (like Zion Lutheran Church, 
Fredericksburg, 1853) Gothic (First United 
Methodist Church, Weatherford, 1893), neoclas- 
sical, Beaux Arts, Queen Anne, Second Empire, 
Stick and Shingle styles (St. James Episcopal, 
LaGrange, [885)—were adapted to all building 
types, as well as churches. Picturesque composi- 
tional values were applied to all styles, disregard- 
ing historic precedent. The corner tower entrance 
was treated as a common denominator, linking 
churches across stylistic and religious lines. 

Aside from the missions, most of the historic 
churches in Texas today date from the prosper- 
ous years of the late 19th century. The skyline of 
every city and town was punctuated with church 
steeples of metal, stone, and wood. The simple, 
practical structures of the pioneer decades were 
usually replaced by their congregations with 
more ostentatious designs in keeping with popu- 
lar taste throughout the nation. The architec- 
tural movements of the 19th century were, in 
fact, national and international in scope, with 
little regard or accommodation for regional dif- 
ferences and history. Only the missions remained 
distinctly Texan (and they too had been part of 
the international movements of an earlier day). 

The grand Victorian churches of the late 19th 
century were built within the compact urban cores 
of the cities and towns. In later years, as cities grew 
and their earlier populations moved out to the 
growing suburbs, the churches became stranded. 


Left: St. Mary's Catho- 
lic Church, High Hill; in- 
teriors painted in 1912 
by Ferdinand Stockert 
and Hermann Kern 
with faux-marbre col- 
umns, vines entwining 
the wood vaulting, and 
a splendid array of 
catolog-order saints. 
The German and Czech 
communities around 
Schulenburg possess a 
number of these mar- 
velous painted 
churches, mostly built 
in the early 20th cen- 
tury. 


Many lost their constituents and others were forced 
out by rising land values and development pressure. 
As a result, few of the great urban churches from 
this period survive. Those that remain are in 
smaller towns where change has not been so de- 
structive. 

Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal churches in 
this period continued to use traditional basilican 
and Latin-cross plans, even when their exteriors 


fragmented into asymmetrical compositions of 


gables and towers. Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists began to develop freer interior spaces 
that responded to worship based on preaching 
from a central pulpit instead of a formalized lit- 
urgy focusing on an altar. Seating arrangements 
became curved and auditorium-like, to improve 
sound and sight lines. 

Church building in rural arcas sometimes main- 
tained earlier traditions instead of following the 
fashions of the day. Away from the homogenizing 
change of the big cities, the states ethnic heritage 
has thus been preserved. 


Above: Plon, Immacu- 
late Conception Catho- 
lc Church, Jefferson, 
1869; the childlike sim- 
plicity of the church 
plan conceals elegant 
proportions and re- 
fined details. 


Above left: Plan, First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Worth, 1889-90; 
asymmetrical volumes 
wrapped around the 
entrance tower, ob- 
scuring the internal ar- 
rangement of the ra- 
dial seating plan. 
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Right: St. Luke's United 
Methodist Church, 
Houston, 1951-57, Mark 
Lemmon; the temple- 
front-and-steeple pro- 
totype taken to Texas- 
sized proportions. 
Historicism never died 
but continued in paral- 
lel with other contem- 
porary styles. 
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Above: Congregation 
Emanu El Temple, Hous- 
ton, 1949, MacKie & 
Kamrath and Lenard 
Gabert; Karl Kamrath's 
commitment to the 
Wrightian vocabulary 


shows strongly. The 
sanctuary is a large 
square with roof ridges 
running across the di- 
agonals. The temple is 
located in one triangu- 
lar half of this square. 


The eclectic use of historical styles, with some 
becoming strongly associated with particular de- 
nominations, continued through the early 20th 
century as is does to this day. The years between 
the world wars saw the construction of large ur- 
ban churches in the new affluent neighborhoods 
beyond the older city cores, richly detailed with 
academic precision in keeping with their chosen 
historic fashion. 


Briefly Modern to Post-Eclectic 
FOLLOWING World War I, modernism became 
a palatable style, stripped of its European moral- 
ism and austere industrial imagery. Modernist 
churches of the 1950s tended to be restatements, 
in unornamented form, of traditional prototypes. 
Naves and towers and stained glass were still 
used, along with basilican or radial seating plans, 
depending on the denomination. Modernism he- 
came just another style without making any con- 
ceptual changes to the meaning or iconography 
of church form; vestiges of historicism were al- 
ways present, and always controlling. Somehow, 
the psychological requirement, strong since the 
late 19th-century, that a church should be a tall 
space with a steeple remained all but impossible 
to ignore, despite the modernists’ aversion to 
monumentality. 

Following the first flush of modernism, stylis- 
tic trends have mixed with liturgical and dog- 
matic changes in several churches in recent de- 
cades, producing numerous effects on church de- 
sign. Most dramatically, the Vatican IH ecumeni- 
cal council made significant revisions to Catholic 
liturgy. In architectural circles, postmodernism 
loosed a torrent of uncontrolled historicism. The 
third most important factor has been the dra- 
matic increase in strength of the Evangelical and 
Fundamentalist movements, 

Today, nearly 20 years after Vatican I, archi- 
tects of Catholic churches are still struggling to 
find an appropriate formal response, a new tradi- 
tion, to house the new Catholic liturgy. Many 
new Catholic churches are ambiguous at best, 
trying to combine a basilican processional nave 
with radial seating, and relegating the sacraments 
to odd niches and bumps. Few designs have been 
successful at integrating the new liturgy with a 
meaningful architecture. 

Eclecticism has been the staple of church de- 
sign since the mid-1800's, so postmodernism was 
really nothing new; it just gave the stamp of ap- 
proval to plagiarization of historic models. The 
architectural legacy of the postmodern period 
will be one of insecurity and inadequacy. The 


populist appeal to contextualism served as an ex- 
cuse to avoid the hard search for an architecture 
appropriate to our time, although, in fairness, it 
also mitigated modernism's frequent disregard 
for the surrounding environment. And, in fair- 
ness, postmodernism stimulated interest in re- 
gionalism, which has led to creation of some of 
the best churches in recent years, notably Notre 
Dame Catholic Church in Kerrville (1989) by 
Charles Tapley Associates of Houston. This 
church combines elements from the Spanish and 
German heritages of Central Texas, simply but 
strongly executed in local stone. 

The greatest change in liturgical design in re- 
cent decades has come with the suburban super- 
churches—“worship centers”—shopping mall- 
like complexes with auditoriums to seat thou- 
sands and facilities to satisfy every daily need: 
schools, health clubs, bowling alleys, social ser- 
vices, stores, and restaurants. Like the church 
structures of the earliest Anglo pioneers of Texas, 
these compounds shun traditional church build- 
ing imagery and are often hard to distinguish 
from their surroundings, in this case the subur- 
ban mix of office buildings and retail strips. With 
their multiplicity of services for their members, 
they also recall aspects of the Spanish missions, 
which were self-sufficient communities in a hos- 
tile wilderness. The difference, for most Funda- 
mentalist churches, is that they posit secular 
American society as the wilderness from which 
the congregation needs to be protected. In most 
other traditions, church building has been 
treated as an outward symbol of faith to the com- 
munity, but the new Evangelicals reject the need 
for this physical manifestation of belief. Where 
there might once have been soaring verticals and 
stained-glass windows, multimedia sound-and- 
light shows are used today to update the spread- 
ing of the Gospel message and the forming of a 
new kind of community. 


The Here and Now 
AMONG THE DOZENS of projects submitted for 
this issue, a few stood out as thoughtful works of 
architecture. If these projects showed no new 
trends, there were some well-considered solu- 
tions to the ongoing problems of liturgy, social 
responsiveness, and stringent budgets. 

The real problems within religion today may 
well be beyond the influence of architecture. 
Barely 40 percent of Americans have a religious 
preference, and many fewer attend church even a 
couple of times a year. The mainstream Protes- 
tant denominations are facing a crisis of identity; 


Left: a celebration at 
Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Church in Helotes, be- 
fore construction of the 
new additian 


Above: new entry of ex- 
panded Our Lady of 
Guadalupe Church in 
Helotes, by Clovis 
Heimsath Associates 


Left: sanctuary interior, 
NarthPark Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, by The 
Oglesby Group 
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Right: Plan of North- 
Park Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, by The 
Oglesby Group; the 
sanctuary (shaded) has ۲ 
a modified traditional 
nave. 


Far right: Plan of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, 
Helotes, by Clovis 
Heimsath Associates; 
the chapel (shaded) 
was enclosed to ac- 
commodate a growing 
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the distinction between being a Methodist and 
an Episcopalian, for example, is less important 
than it once was. Shrinking congregations are re- 
jecting centralized control and are not support- 
ing the national corporate bureaucracies that 
have developed in this century. Evangelical min- 
istries are proliferating, searching for the words 
and the services to satisfy the yearnings of mod- 
ern man for meaning and purpose in life. 

What should a church be at the beginning of 
the third millennium? What is the role of reli- 
gion in modern society? The declining influence 
of organized religion in life today makes these 
guestions hard to discuss; the quality of architec- 
tural response is even harder, then, to evaluate. 


Our Lady Of Guadalupe, Helotes, 1990 

Clovis Heimsath Associates, Austin 

THE MEMBERS of the congregation in Helotes, 
on the northwest edge of San Antonio, built 
their first church by hand in 1946, and added the 
tower a few years later. Even when the congrega- 
tion had grown to needing seven services on 
Sunday, it didn’t want to move out of the old 
church. The task given the architects included 
keeping the original building and providing a 
new worship space with the character of the old. 
Accordingly, the small church became a chapel 
for the tabernacle, which was removed from the 
main altar in accordance with Vatican II revisions 
to the Catholic liturgy. The axial orientation of 
the old church was repeated in the new, defined 
by the new tower, the roof crossing, and the 
apse, even though the seating layout was the re- 
quired radial plan. The importance of the axis 
was emphasized by the use of stone on the facade 
and apse; other walls were plastered. The ar- 
rangement of the chancel furnishings indicates 
another change in the liturgy, however. Rather 
than focusing upon the altar, the congregation is 
meant to be aware of its own togetherness. Thus 
the altar is a small, open table; the crucifix stands 
off to the side. The focal point, instead, is the re- 
cessed baptismal font, in front of the pews and 
under the roof crossing, which functions as a 
symbol of joining the community of the faithful. 


NorthPork Presbyterian Church, Dallos, 1991 

The Oglesby Group, Dallas 

PREVIOUSLY located adjacent to the NorthPark 
shopping center, the NorthPark Presbyterian 
Church was made an offer it couldn't refuse. A 
developer wanted the land and offered in ex- 
change a new six-acre site and enough money to 
build a new facility. Most churches have to build 


in phases, but NorthPark Presbyterian was able 
to construct a complete facility, including the 
church, fellowship hall, offices, classrooms, and a 
gymnasium. The new church design was in- 
tended to correct several problems in the old 
church as well as to reuse stained glass windows 
from two previous churches. While the earlier 
church had a fan-shaped seating arrangement 
that provided a good sense of community, it had 
no central aisle and the choir was placed to the 
rear, segregated from the congregation. The plan 
for the new church is a modified traditional nave 
with a central aisle. The pews on one side, how- 
ever, are angled toward the chancel and the choir 
seating continues the wraparound effect. On the 
exterior, the linear volume recalls a classic 
church, at least in profile—a long, steeply 
pitched roof with a steeple. The bare simplicity 
of the stone planes contrasts with the complex 
involutions of the metal roof and spire. On the 
south side, the roof planes are recessed below the 
framing trusses to open clerestory windows be- 
neath the ridge. Interior louvers are placed to al- 
low direct light to strike only the cross and the 
stone end-wall of the nave. 


St. Stephen Catholic Community, El Paso, 1992 
Alvidrez Associates, El Paso 

THE NEW CONGREGATION and its young priest 
wanted a contemporary image, which the archi- 
tects have interpreted in a composition of verti- 
cal planes rather than traditional roofs, along 
with a set of subtle symbols. The master plan for 
St. Stephen is based on a cross formed with long 
walls laid on the diagonal of a triangular site in 
suburban east El Paso. The vertical staff of the 
cross shields the church from traffic on the adja- 
cent thoroughfare and reserves a part of the site 
for the desert landscape. At the intersection of 
the arms of the cross will be a round chapel for 
the tabernacle and baptistry. The first phase of 
the project, contained behind a radiused wall, is a 
parish hall with a few classrooms and offices. 
More classrooms will be added later and the fu- 
ture sanctuary will also be held within a curved 
plane at the bottom end of the cross. Near the 
entry, a group of three windows refers to the 
Trinity; other sets of three openings recur around 
the building. Although not yet completed, the 
church plan, with its bright whitewashed walls of 
ashlar-face concrete block, makes a bold statement. 
Without mimicking the style of the missions, the 
architects have made a dramatic connection to that 
heritage with their use of simple walls reflecting 
the glaring West Texas sun. 


Facing page, center: 
plan (at left, with fu- 
ture phase shaded) 
and elevation of St. 
Stephen Catholic Com- 
munity, El Paso, by 
Alvidrez Associates 


Facing page, bottom: 
three-phase master- 
plan scheme for St. 
Philip Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, by 
Charles Tapley Associ- 
ates and Spencer 
Herolz Architects 
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Below and right: Me- 
morial Drive Presbyte- 
rian Church, Houstan, 


Right and far right: En- 
try facade and plan of 
Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church, Waco, by 
Dudley, Bailey, Jezek & 
Rose 


Below: plan for Memo- 
riol Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, by 
Hall/Merriman Archi- 
tects 


Amran 1 
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Memorial Drive Presbyterian Church,‏ 

Chapel Addition, Houston, 1992 
Hall/Merriman Architects, Houston 
MACKIE & KAMRATH' church of 1972 has re- 
ceived a sympathetic expansion by Hall/Merri- 
man Architects. The Wrightian-styled church 
contained a large square sanctuary, with offices 
and classrooms laid out around two courtyards. 
The new master plan extends the logical geom- 
etry of Kamrath’s scheme to a new chapel and 
fellowship hall; also added will be a gym and rec- 
reational facilities separated by courts. A grid of 
corridors and covered walks clearly connects all 
parts of the complex. Like the main church 
space, the roof of the new 220-seat chapel is 


based on a square with its ridge on the diagonal. 
At the apex of the square, the random rectangu- 
lar ashlar-face limestone walls are held apart by a 
stained-glass slot. Rich blues, greens, and reds 
fade from intense saturation at the bottom to 
paler hues laced with brilliant yellow at the peak. 
Colored light is reflected from the stone walls 
and plaster ceiling. Dramatic ceiling effects are 
continued into the new fellowship hall. Triangu- 
lar dormers are cut into the beamed ceiling, 
evenly illuminating the 400-seat space. 


Sacred Heart Catholic Church, Waco, 1992 
Dudley, Bailey, Jezek & Rose, Waco 

THE STRONG MEDITERRANEAN FLAVOR of Sa- 
cred Heart reflects the heritage of the Hispanic 
congregation and its Mallorcan priest. A long 
shaded arcade provides the entrance to the 
church; in a future phase it will be extended to 
include a bell tower. The arched openings of the 
arcade are repeated at the entrance doors and 
again at the doors from the narthex into the 
church, The 600-seat worship space focuses on a 
faceted marble reredos, an altar backdrop that is 
carved to resemble a drape hanging from the 
dome above. The altar is supported by four 
golden winged angels sculpted in Spain. To one 
side is the pulpit and to the other side is the tab- 
ernacle, also supported by a sculpture composed 
of angels and a “Tree of Life” symbol. The un- 
usual placement of the tabernacle was deter- 


Above: Notre Dame 
Catholic Church ie 
Kerrville, by Charles 
Tapley Associates; this 
church combines ele- 
ments from the Spanish 
and German heritages 
of Central Texas, sim- 
ply but strongly ex- 
ecuted in local stone. 


Top: Sanctuary, First 
Baptist Church, Or- 
lando, Fla., by Hatfield 
Halcomb Architects; 
this Worship Center 
seating 6,200, mea- 
sures 146,000 square 
feet. 
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Top: Second Baptist 
Church, Houston, by 5.۱ 
Morris Associates 


Right ond below: model 
of Forest Cove Baptist 
Church, Kingwood, by 
Hatfield Halcomb Archi- 
tects, shawing its late- 
modern forms and mis- 
sion-llke program of 
community services, 
joining a sanctuary to 
education and recre- 
ation spaces. 
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mined by the statuary, which the priest had com- 
missioned before the building was designed. 


St. Philip Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Master Plan and Phase One, 1993 
Charles Tapley Associates 
and Spencer Herolz Architects. 

THIS MASTER PLANNING PROJECT illustrates a 
preservationist approach to suburban church ex- 
pansion; here the church is not withdrawing 
from secular society into its own enclave, but 
physically responding to changes in its surround- 
ings. The widening of San Felipe Road just west 
of Houston’s Loop 610 was the impetus for a 
new master plan for the campus, which contains 
modernist buildings from the 1950s and *60s by 
Wilson Morris Crain and Anderson. The new 
roadway drastically impinges on the site, forcing 
the removal of the existing church entrance 
canopy and obstructing access to the site. The 
three-phase master plan, starting with a new fel- 
lowship hall and administration spaces, will re- 
place all the existing buildings and reorient the 
complex away from the busy streets. The fellow- 
ship hall, with its floating double curved roof, is an 
exciting new start for this established congregation. 


First Baptist Church, Orlando, Fla., 1985 

and Forest Cove Baptist Church, Kingwood 
Hatfield Halcomb Architects, Dallas 
TWO PROJECTS by the Dallas firm Hatfield 
Halcomb illustrate the social changes and icono- 
graphic experimentation that are the hallmarks 
of the fast-growing Fundamentalist and Evan- 
gelical Christian churches that are moving far- 
ther and farther out from their earlier postwar 
suburban roots. 

First Baptist Church of Orlando relocated 
from an in-town site to 156 wooded acres in the 
mid-1980s. The new complex made possible by 
the move includes an 146,000-square-foot wor- 
ship center, a 67,000-square-foot education 
building, and a 6,800-square-foot chapel, along 
with space for administration and other services. 
As the hub of the complex, the worship space is 
attached to the chapel and the education build- 
ing by a multilevel concourse. In exterior and in- 
terior expression, it is clearly a product of mod- 
ern design, with its lack of ornament and its im- 
pressive clear span. The auditorium-like quality, 
culminating nearly a century of planning in Prot- 
estant churches, comes from keeping pews as 
close to the pulpit as possible, and from the the- 
ater-like focus on the baptistry at the center of 
the congregation’s services. 


Forest Cove Baptist Church, north of Hous- 
ton, now awaiting construction, will have a 
somewhat smaller seating area but a more ambi- 
tious overall program. Starting with a 4,000-seat 
worship center and educational facilities, it will 
come to include a chapel, a media center, admin- 
istration, family-life center, a fellowship hall, and 
a parking garage. Located adjacent to a major 
freeway, it will be given strong visibility by its di- 
agonal planning orientation and enormous white 
steeple. The project illustrates the requirements 
of the “mega-church,” described by the architect: 
“As shopping malls have developed with advan- 
tages over individual retail stores, mega-churches 
are able to provide more ministries and meet 
more needs while doing a better job communi- 
cating the gospel through music, drama, and the 
spoken Word. With the continued improvement 
in quality of movies, compact discs, etc., people 
expect, appreciate, and respond to a standard of 
excellence that can best be accomplished with 
larger staff, programs, budgets, and facilities.” 

To which this architect adds, “Amen.” 


The Role of Architecture 

THE RELATIONSHIP between religion and the 
human psyche has been debated for millennia 
and there is hardly space here to enter that dis- 
cussion, but the question must be engaged at 
some level to understand architecture for the 
church. Is architecture a mere reflection of the 
society it serves, simply responding to economic, 
political, and social requirements, or can it play a 
positive, constructive role? The ambiguous mes- 
sage sent out by many of the churches built today 
indicates either that religion is not inspiring the 
best work of architects or that architects are reflect- 
ing the depressed state of religion in modern life. 

One problem seems to be that some architects 
identify too closely with their clients, so that 
their objectivity and creativity are blocked by the 
clouds of rhetoric espoused as factual descrip- 
tions of their work. Another is that these build- 
ings are too mundane. Buildings must serve use- 
ful purposes, no doubt, but churches must rise be- 
yond firmness and commodity into the spiritual. 
No other building type has this calling. 

Throughout human history, spirituality has 
been expressed in physical terms through aes- 
thetics. The great buildings that we admire as ar- 
chitecture, like the Gothic cathedrals, have not 
endured in our minds solely because of their 
suitability to function or their elegant construc- 
tion, but because on an intangible level they 
move us, they affect our feelings. Aesthetics, our 


perception and experience of beauty, is the 
bridge between the physical and the spiritual. 
Church builders today need to relearn that les- 
son because so many churches (with a few excep- 
tions that have been illustrated here) have no 
feeling, no spiritually elevating aesthetic force. 
Build it and they will come. TA 


Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, is an architect practicing in 
Houston and a TA contributing editor. 


PROJECT Our Ludy of Guadelupe, Helotes 

CLIENT Diocese of San Autonio 

ARCHITECT Clovis Heimsath Associates, Austin 

CONTRACTOR Keller, Martin Organization, Sun Antonio 

CONSULTANTS Larry Fisher, Round Rock (structural); Charles Landry, 
San Antonio (mechanical, electrical, plumbing) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Marylnn Heimsath 


PROJECT NorthPark Presbyterian Church. Dallas 

CUENT North Park Presbyterian Church 

ARCHITECT 77+ Oglesby Group, Dallas (Jim Wiley, FAIA, principal-in- 
charge) 

CONTRACTOR Julian P Barry, General Contractor, Ine., 
Dattas 

CONSULTANTS Bruckerte-Davis-Drake, Inc., Dallas (structural and civil); 
James Johnston & Associates, Dallas (mechanical); Joiner-Rase Group, 
Inc., Dalias (acoustical); Mary Payton, Dallas (lighting); Casavant 
Freres, Inc., Quebec, Canada (organ); Kebrle Stained Glass Studio, ine., 
Dallas (stained-glass restoration); Newman Jackson Bieberstein, Ine., 
Dallas (landscape architects); Daniel Horan, Dallas (fond service) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Blackmon Winters, Irving 


PROJECT Saint Stephen Catholic Community, El Paso 

CLIENT Catholic Diocese of El Paso 

ARCHITECT dividrez Associates Ine. (Project team: David A. Alvidrez, 
principal-in-charge; Salvador Garcia Jr, project architect: Maggie 
Alvidrez, Gerardo Gutierrez, Victor Gonzalez, Enrique Spencer, and 
Jose Luis Lopez) 

CONTRACTOR D.7. Contructors 

CONSULTANTS Fuughr & Associates Ine. (civil); Gerdin-Ponce Engineering 
(structural); Fluid Systems Ine. (mechanical); Morris Tootbman & Associ- 
ates (electrical) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Marry Snortum 


PROJECT Memorial Drive Presbyterian Charch, Houston 

ARCHITECT Haull/Merriman Architects, Inc. (Project team: Craig Hughes, 
ALA, project manager; William W Hall, Jr: Dan Holt; Phil Bologna; 
Sherrt Brooks (interiors): Kamran Monzoon; Robert Thurmond) 

CONSULTANTS Cugley Conti & Jumper, Inc. (structural); MAS E Associ- 
ates, Inc. (mechanical, electrical, plumbing); McDonough Engineering 
Corporation (civil); Michael 7. Smith, Lighting Consultant (lighting); 
Mulbauser/MeCteary Associates, Ine. (kitchen): Kudela Designworks 
(landscape); Hoover E Keith, Inc. (acoustical); Steve Wilson, Baton Rouge 
(stained glass) 

PHOTOGRAPER William H, Merriman, ALA 


PROJECT Sacred Heart Catholic Church, Waco 

ARCHITECT Dudley, Bailey, Jesek & Rose, Ine., Waco (Project architect: 
George Jesek) 

CONTRACTOR Billington Construction Cos Inc, Waco 

CONSULTANTS Glenn L. Drennon, Waco (structurat); Pheonix Engineer- 
ing, Dallas (mecbancal, electrical) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Larry Pearistone 


PROJECT First Baprist Church, Orlando, Ela. 

CLIENT First Baptist Church, Orlando, Fla (Dr. Jim Henry, pastor) 

ARCHITECT Hatfield Halcomb Architects, Dallas (Jerry L. Halcomb, princi- 
pal-in=cbarge; James E. Crandell, Jr., project manager) 

CONSULTANTS Gee & Jensen (structural, mechanical, electrical, plumbing, 
and civil); Joiner Pelton Rose (acoustical, andio) 

PHOTOGRAPHER James E Wilson, Dallas 
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We chose our architects with 
care, gave them a detailed 
program, then trusted their 
execution, says Gabrielle Cosgriff. 
Top: east elevation, 


with sanctuary to left, 
educotion wing to right 


Facing page: 
Sanctuary opens to 
surrounding trees. 
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A Congregation Builds 


by Gabrielle Cosgriff 


UNITARIANS ARE GENERALLY CONSIDERED to be skeptical and argumen- 
tative. Our congregation, the Unitarian Fellowship of Houston, reinforces 
that stereotype. Our 100-plus members have a hard time agreeing on a 
whole spectrum of concerns, from what kind of coffee we drink to whether 
or not we should call a minister. (We're currently lay-led. I’m not sure 
about the coffee.) 

So it was with some trepidation that 1 agreed, in late 1991, to take on the 
job of chairing our newly formed building committee, whose charge was to 
research and hire an architect, find a contractor, and deliver a completed 
building. Within 18 months. 

Our longtime tenant, a Montessori school, was bursting at the seams, 
and needed either to move to a larger facility or to buy us out. School offi- 
cials eventually made us an attractive offer, so we decided to move. By No- 
vember, we had bought a lovely, wooded, two-acre site just three blocks 
from our current home, and were ready to put our new committee to work. 


50 


KEY TO PLAN 


1 SANCTUARY 

2 GATHERING 
SPACE 

3 FIREPLACE 

4 KITCHEN 

5 LIBRARY 

6 NURSERY 

7 OFFICE 

8 ASSEMBLY 

9 CLASSROOM 


Facing page: Floating 
planes of different 
materials mark the 
Gathering Space, 
which centers on a 
fireplace. 


Top: west elevation 


Above: plan 
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"Two factors persuaded me to take the job: First, 
I was recently unemployed, which I had not until 
then regarded as a plus, but it did give me consider- 
able time to devote to the project; second, I was 
given a remarkably practical and reasonable charter 
to work with. Devised by Bill Boydstun, our 1991 
president, and David Dominey, who would take 
over that position for 1992, the document was a 
hybrid of several denominational guidelines, aug- 
mented by advice from our district representative 
and from other congregations. 

In essence, it called for a nine-member commit- 
tee. Six members were chairs of subcommittees, re- 
sponsible for all our areas of concern: administra- 
tion, sanctuary, adult program, children’s program, 
arts, and grounds. Three others—myself, presi- 
dent-elect Dominey, and John Oertel—made up 
the executive committee, charged with conducting 
our affairs and executing policies. Everyone was 
encouraged to join a committee, and more than 
half our congregation did. In this way, everyone 
who wished had a voice, and all our concerns were 
aired, but we had an efficient and timely vehicle for 
moving things along. The charter also provided for 
a three-member subcommittee, to serve as our liai- 
son with the contractor and architects at the site 
during the construction phase. 

In December 1991, I began researching archi- 
tects. Our budget was small: half-a-million dollars 
total, which meant $400,000 or so for the actual 
building. But our aspirations were large. 


I started at the top. I called Arkansas and 
spoke to E. Fay Jones, FAIA, creator of the ex- 
quisite Thornerown Chapel, and the AIAS Archi- 
tect of the Decade. He was most gracious and ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for our project. But fame had 
filled his calendar for several years ahead, and we 
couldn't wait. 

My next step was to call Stephen Fox, architec- 
tural historian at Rice University, whose knowledge 
of local architects and buildings is encyclopedic. 
He liked the sound of our project and offered sev- 
eral names. To these I added the suggestions of 
Gary McKay, a respected Houston design writer, 
and started spreading the word. 

By December, I had amassed a list of 20 possi- 
bilities. OF these, I interviewed 12. David Dominey 
joined me for most of the interviews, and we soon 
developed a routine and a ratings system. Our third 
executive-committee member, John Oertel, whose 
gainful employment prevented his accompanying 
us, provided valuable objectivity. 

The routine: We gave each architect some back- 
ground on our group and our denomination—offi- 
cially the Unitarian Universalist Association, since 
Unitarians and Universalists joined forces in the 
1970s. We stressed that our religion is humanistic 
in focus, that our vision extends more outward than 
upward; that our grounds and building should be 
considered a single entity. We emphasized our con- 
cern for the environment, and our desire to use 
practical, honest, low-maintenance materials; that 
our children should be fully integrated into our 
overall plan; and that our congregation should be 
able to share in some facet of the building construc- 
tion. We usually mentioned our budget last, in 
hopes that by then the architects imagination 
would have been fired, Only one person laughed out 
loud at that point, telling us that he routinely spent 
more than that on finishes for a typical house. 

The ratings: These came about because David 
and 1 quickly realized that whoever we had just 
spoken to was our favorite, so we decided that we 
needed some quantification, no matter how subjec- 
tive. We assigned points for empathy with and re- 
spect for our values; reaction to our budget; inter- 
est in our children’s needs and our congregational 
input; experience in supervising projects and com- 
ing in on-budget; design appeal of other projects; 
respect for the environment; sense of humor; and 
communication skills. 

By January 2, 1992, we had narrowed our field 
to four finalists: Charles Tapley, a well-respected, 
experienced church architect, whom we particu- 
larly liked because he also had an extensive back- 
ground in landscape architecture; Victor Lundy, 


whose sculpture-like designs, particularly his 
other Unitarian churches, we found exciting and 
compelling; Patrick Peters and Rafael Longoria, 
whom we liked very much because of their empa- 
thy with our values, and because they are also 
deeply committed to teaching; and Val Glitsch 
and Natalye Appel, both of whom, in their indi- 
vidual practices, had shown great facility for 
working creatively with practical, unassuming 
materials, 

Glitsch and Appel had not originally made our 
final cut. For some unreasonable reason, we had 
decided to interview three, and only three, final- 
ists. Glitsch and Appel fell one point short (out 
of a total of several hundred) of third place. 
When I called to break the bad news to them, 
they were so persuasive, so insistent that they de- 
served to be included in our final list, that we de- 
cided to change the number of finalists. To be 
honest, we were also uncomfortably conscious of 
the arbitrariness of our rating system. 

Two weeks later, on a dark, rainy Saturday, each 
of the four firms gave us a one-and-a-half to two- 
hour presentation. We had grown fond of all of 
them, and did not look forward to having to tell 
three of them “no.” Glitsch and Appel came out 
the winners. While we liked various aspects of all 
the others, the two women gave us the most thor- 
ough, elegant presentation, covering all our areas 
of concern, and—very importantly—their refer- 
ences, chosen at random from client lists, offered 
uniformly rave reviews. 

We had decided to work towards a guaranteed- 
maximum-price building contract, so Glitsch and 
\ppel worked with us to select a contractor. Af- 
ter interviewing several, we chose Brookstone 
Corporation. On June 28, 1992, our congrega- 
tion approved a master plan and estimated build- 
ing budget of $419,000. Then, for the next sev- 
eral months—this was the most difficult pe- 
riod of all—we strove to reconcile our plans 
with our budget. 

By October, we were faced with a dilemma: To 
stay within our budget, and to keep the total usable 
area we felt we needed, we would have to forego 
some of the features we had come to love in the 
plans—our fireplace, built-in benches, walkways, 
new chairs. ہے‎ 

We went to the congregation, and they vored 
overwhelmingly to direct our board to borrow up 
to $50,000. We signed a contract with Brook- 
stone in January of this year (for $441,000), work 
began in February, and our building, complete 
with fireplace, was handed over to us Aug. 6. Our 
architects had delivered what we asked. 


It has not been smooth sailing: Some of our be- 
- 

loved trees may not survive the rude experience; 

the occasional epithet of “chicken coop” or “indus- 


trial shed” still echoes; and the schoolhouse red of 


our children’s wing has yet to win universal accep- 
tance. But, all things considered, we have survived 
in remarkably good shape. Most of our members 
are happy—deliriously so in some cases—and we're 
all still talking to one another. 

We did lose David Dominey, our dear friend 
and my closest collaborator in this two-year effort. 
He died from a long-term heart problem last April 
15, the day our foundation was poured. He would 
be happy to know that the system he helped create 
and implement has worked. It worked because we 
put a great deal of our efforts into choosing our ar- 
chitects and giving them a detailed program, then 
stayed with our plan of trusting their execution. 

As for those occasional howls of pain from our 
congregation, they're probably due to the fact that 
leaps of faith don't come naturally to Unitarians. TA 


Writer and editor Gabrielle Cosuriff lives in Houston. 


PROJECT Unitarian Fellow- 


ship of Houston 


CLIENT Unitarian Fellowship 


of Houston (Gabrielle 
Cosariff, David Dominey, 
and Jobn Oertel, executive 
committee) 


ARCHITECT C+ clrvhitects, a 


joint venture of Val Glitseh, 

HA, and Natalye Appel, 
MA; Lee Olvera, project 
team and rendering 


CONTRACTOR Brookstone 


Corporation, Houston 


CONSULTANTS Matrix 


Structural Engineers, Peter 
J. Hurley, PEL, project en- 
gincer (structural); Karen 
Rose Engineering and Sur- 
veying, Karen Rose, project 
engineer (civil); MSE Asso- 
ciates, Monday Estere, 
project engineer (mechani 
cal, electrical, and plumb- 
ing); The Office of James 
Burnett, James Burnett, 
ASLA, project designer 
(landscape architects) 


PHOTOGRAPHER R. Greg 


Hursley, Austin 
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54th 
Annual Meeting 


Texas Society of 
Architects 


September 16-18, 
1993 


Fort Worth, Texas 


For generous support through event sponsorship, the Texas 
Society af Architects wauld like to thank: 


Acme Brick for the sponsorship of the onnual breakfast. 
Association Administrators & Consultants for the 
sponsorship of the wine at the Presidents' Gola. 

Faulkner Construction for support of the Annual Meeting. 
Featherlite Corporation for the sponsorship of the 37th 
Annual Golf & Tennis Tournaments. 

Herman Miller Inc. for the sponsorship of the Student Design 
Competition and generous support of the Annuol Meeting. 
Kelly-Moore Paint Compony for the sponsorship of the 
open reception. 

PLUS for the sponsorship of the coffee breaks between 
professional development programs. 

The Southwell Company for the sponsorship of the past 
presidents’ plaques. 

The Texas Architectural Foundation for the sponsorship of 
the keynote address by Kevin Roche, FAIA. 

The Texas Architects Committee for the Welcome Reception 


EN Thank you, sponsors! 


For donating prizes for the TSA 
Products Exhibition, the Texas 
Society of Architects wauld like to 
thank: 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants 

Fibreworks Corporation 
International Conference of Building 
Officials 

Mesquite Products of Texas 
Seyforth Roofing Co., Inc. 

Southern Building Code Congress 
International 

Texos Gas Utilities 


Plon now...Join us next year at the 
55ih Annuol Meeting, October 5-9, 
ot the Stouffer Hotel in Austin! 


following the New Architects’ Convocation 
CCSW Graphics for providing signage 


Professional Development on Tape! 


TSA's Annual Meeting Seminars available on cassette. 


Eighteen seminars at the 
1993 TSA Annual Meeting 
have been recorded on 
audio cassette tapes for 
your use. Tapes are $9.00 
each. Add $2.00 per 
order for postage and 
handling. Select the tapes 
you want, then send name, 
address, number and 
quantity of each tape, and 
check or money arder to: 


Audio Cassette Recording 
Silver Mountain Production 
2 Dallas Communications 
Complex 

18114, Irving, TX 75039- 
3510 
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the Bloom Still on the Rose?‏ دا 


1968 TSA Award Winners 25 


Years Later Panel 
Toward Architecture in the 21st 
Century - Part | 


Who are Architects in the 1990's? 


Jim Drebelbis, AIA, P.E. 
Office Productivity in the 21st 
Century Apple Computer 
Responding to the RFP from Hell 
Kay Lentz, MMA 
How to get Published Panel 
Finding New Markets for 
Architectural Services 
Koy Lentz, MMA 
Architectural Jeopardy - Practice 
Issues in Texas Panel 


J 
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ADA: The Human Equation 
Gayle Lacerda 

Toward Architecture in the 21st 
Century - Part Il 


> Keynote Series 


ض 


Joseph Esherick, FAIA 

Office Issues for Small Firms 
W. Mark Gunderson, AIA 

Office Issues for Medium Firms 

Office Issues for Large Firms 
Bill D. Smith, FAIA 

Alternative Career Paths in 
Architecture Panel 

Financing Historic Preservation 
Projects: Case Studies and 
Trends Ponel 

What to Expect in Continuing 
Education 


Marketing Stati 


Corolyn Boker, Notional Rep., 512/929-9038 
Kelly J, Chastain, Houston Rep., 713/668-5155 


Roy Don Tilley, Mktg, Consultant, 512/321-4305 


Editorial Staff 


Joel Warren Barna, Editor 


ARCHITECT 


1994 Editorial/Advertising Calendar 


| 


Susan Williamson, Associate Editor 


512/478-7386 


Linda Glissendor!, Mktg. Asst. 512/478-7386 


January/February 


May/June April Practice Annual March/April 


July/August 


September/October 


November/December 


October 13 a ee سیت سس سس‎ 


November 24 | CLOSING | 


January 24 


Editorial Feature Themes 


The Woy Things Ought to Be 


Jack MeGinty, FAJA, writes about the friction inherent 


in the relationships among architects, engineers, interior 
designers, and others in the design professions, and 
proposes ways to optimize those relationships. Nestor 
Infanzón, ALA of Dallas write about the problems with 
minority recruitment and contracting in Texas. 


New Housing in Texas 

This issue will cover housing trends in Texas from the 
top of the marker residential towers on Turtle Creek in 
Dallas by Haldeman Powell Johns to the bottom 
proposals fram Texas A&M for housing and social 
services in South Texas’ colonias, ancl from the latest 
suburban tracts to the boom in downtown housing. 


Directory of Texas Architects and Guide to TSA 

In one invaluable directory issue are names of all the 
members of the Texas Society of Architects and their 
firms, indexed and organized by chapter. Also included 
are TSA Bylaws, a guide to the Texas Legislature and 
profiles of TSA's three dozen committees, including 
cammittee charges and names of chairs and members. 


Higher Education Bulldings 

Buildings for colleges and universities have long been 
used for explorations of architectural form and theory. 
This issue will survey the best of recent buildings for 
higher education in Texas and by Texas architects 
¿round the world. 


Transportation Centers 

Deregulation has recast the forms and features of 
airports, justas new interest in mass transit has brought 
forth a new crop of urban transit centers in Texas cities. 
This issue will survey transportation centers, ranging 
from the bus stop to projected space stations, being 
designed by Texas architects. 


Annual Review of Texas Architecture 

This issue will present the winners of the annual TSA 
Design Awards Competition and set the stage for the 
33th TSA Annual Meeting, returning to Austin for the 
first time in three decades, 


Free Trade and Its Implications 

Designing apartments in Estonia, preserving buildings 
in Russia, and planning hospitals in Mexico and Turkey, 
Texas architects are leading the export of service skills 
and spurring on the American economy. This issue 
presents a portfolio of projects by Texas architects 


worldwide, along with a discussion of the implications of 


free trade for the profession. 


Special Advertising Sections 


Case Study — Public Schools 

Winners of the annual Texas Association of School 
Boards competition will be featured. Reach school 
officials with your advertisement in this section, 


Computers in Architecture 
From CAD to project management to presentations, 
architects have embraced computers in their practices. 


Masonry & Concrete — Bonus Space for Paid Ads in Section 
Brick, structural tile, CMU, glass block, pavers, 
retaining wall systems are just the beginning. This 
section also explores architectural concrete and the 
spectrum of coatings, stains, and admixtures that 
enhance and protect these timeless building materials. 


Architect's Guide to Professional Consultants 

For only $240 each, professionals who provide services 
to architects will be featured in a pullout directory. 
Buyer's Guide to Services & Products 

Manufacturers and suppliers can reach Texas architects 
in a business-card and product-listing section. Buy space 


for $240 or get it free with a display ad in the same issue. 


Kitchens & Baths — Bonus Space for Paid Ads in Section 
Surfaces and fixtures, cabinetry and accessorics, fine 
custom millwork, even skylights and windows: this is the 
place to show off your kitchen or bath product. 


Fiooring — Bonus Space for Paid Ads in Section 
Reach a diverse group of specifying professionals with 
your flooring products and innovations. 


Roofing — Bonus Space for Paid Ads in Section 

The one surface that concerns architects more than any 
other is the roof. This section will get Texas architects’ 
attention for new solutions to an age-old problem: 
keeping the water out. Space-age single-ply membranes 
to nearly lost restoration specialties to time-honored 
tile, shingles, and shakes—all will be covered. 


Double Bonus: TSA Trade Show + Joint TASA/TASB Show 
This, our highest readership issue each year, is distributed 
as a bonus to attendees of the TSA Annual Meeting. Show 
exhibitors get free product listings and a 15% discount on 
advertising in the issue. Plus, we present our annual focus 
on schools, which will be distributed to school officials at 
the TASA/TASB show and by mail to all superintendents. 


Case Study — Public and Civic Buildings 

Texas Architect will collect recent projects that exemplify 
the high standards that public and civic buildings must 
achieve. A great chance to reach government and other 
civic clients with your advertising message. 


Cladding — Bonus Space for Paid Ads in Section 
Reach a diverse group of design professionals in our 
annual special section on the cladding industry. 


Bonus 
Distribution 


Nationwide Distribution 
Get national reach for a 
fraction of the national 
magazines’ rates by 
reaching an additional 
2,000 architects across the 
U.S. registered in Texas. 


Texas Association of School 
Board Officials Trade Show 
Featured at the TASBO 
show in Fort Worth, 
March 10-11, and mailed, 
like every issue, to school 
superintendents in Texas, 


Clients, Owners, and other 
Building Professionals 
This $45 directory and 
resource guide reaches 
clients, school officials, 
and more—all year long! 


Nationwide Distribution 
Get national reach for a 
fraction of the national 
magazines’ rates by 
reaching an additional 
2,000 architects across the 
U.S, registered in Texas. 


Roofing Contractors 
Association of Texas 
Professionals at the RCAT 
trade show get copies of 
Texas Architect, with its 
Roofing Section, at the 
group's annual convention, 


TSA and TASA/TASB Attendees 
Bonus distribution at TSA's 
show in Austin and at 
TASA/TASB's show 

Texas School Superintendents 
Copies to Texas’ 1054 
school superintendents. 


Texas Municipal League, 
Building Officials of Texas 
Bonus distribution to 
members of both 
professional organizations 
enhance your exposure in 
our public/civic section. 
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Masonry Products ond 
Systems 


Innovations in Concrete 


ADA Enforcement Alert! 
Products and Services that 
respond to the Americans 
with Disabilities Act 


Kitchens & Baths 


Flooring and Paving 


Roofing Materials 


Exterior Finishes 


Products and Services for 
the Health Care Industry 


Cladding: Interior and 
Exterior Finishes 


Exhibitors of the 55th 
Annual TSA Design Ideas & 
Products Exposition: 
Services and Products 
Listings Free to Exhibitors, 
New Products Gallery Parti- 
cipants, & Seminar Sponsors 


Doors & Windows, Glazing 
Systems, and Skylights 


CAD, Computers, and 
Software for Architects 


Survey 


School for the Deaf 54 
ARCHITECTURE The first phase 
has been completed on an ambi- 
tious new master plan by Barnes 
Architects of Austin for the Texas 
School for the Deaf. 


Code Notes 55 
BOOKS Austin architect Robert 
Jackson reviews Building Code 
Quick Reference Guide, 


Calvert Calvinism 56 
PRESERVATION Anat Geva, 
Emma Hocker, and Geoffrey 
Brune of Texas A&M University’s 
Department of Architecture have 
unraveled the history of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Calvert. 


Products and Information 57 
Resources 58 
Marketplace 59 
Index to Advertisers 58 


Dr. Caligari 60 
ARCHIMOVIES Houston archi- 
tect Yolita Schmidt continues the 
TA series, describing a 1919 Ger- 
man film in which architectural 
sets were used to represent a 
madman's visions. 
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A New Urban Presence 


ARCHITECTURE Faced with antiquated and 
inefficient facilities on sites in East and South 
Austin, the Texas School for the Deaf is con- 
solidating the elementary, middle, and high 
schools at its current South Austin location. 

Large-scale demolition will make way for 
over 435,000 square feet of new construction, 
including academic and central support-services 
buildings, student-support services, and resi- 
dential facilities. New football, baseball, and 
tennis facilities highlight the list of features. 
The project, which also renovates numerous ex- 
isting buildings, is in two phases: the first was 
occupied in January, 1993; the second phase is 
scheduled for completion in May 1995, 

From its South Austin campus, the school 
has provided edueation for the hearing-im- 
paired for 138 years, and last year the school 
served as a second home for 424 Texas students. 
Such long-standing tradition has produced deep 
emotional ties to the neighborhood for Austin’s 
deaf community. This community support, 
coupled with the site’s dynamic views and cen- 
tral location, led officials to consolidate on the 
existing south campus. 

The consolidation of resources and facilities 
will improve efficiency, allowing new services to 
he provided. New facilities will accommodate 
up to 465 students, many of whom will be 
housed in newly built 
dormitories. 

“We'll be able to 
run utilities and pro- 
vides services more ef- 
ficiently, and the facili- 
ties will be much more 
appropriate educa- 
tionally,” says Marvin 
Sallop of the Texas 
School for the Deaf. 

Designed by Bames Architects of Austin, the 
project produces an urban campus that comple- 
ments the adjacent neighborhood. Uniform 
limestone bases, covered entries, and metal 
roofs connect the complex’s buildings. The new 
roofs are either hipped or gabled, giving the 
campus a more comfortable, residential feel, 
instead of the institutional look of some earlier 
structures. Along busy Congress Avenue, low 
walls, landscaping, and a new entrance gate 
hold an identifiable edge. 

Pedestrian traffic on the campus is gracefully 
controlled in the master plan through a barrier- 
free street system. Both the front and back of all 
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buildings open onto this system, which provides 
wide, continuous paths lined with trees, lights, 
and benches. The rearrangement of many 


buildings opens space for more communal 
courtyards, while a covered walkway along the 
east edge of campus shelters students from sun 
and rain. Mark Forsyth 
Mark Forsyth is a Texas Architect intern. 


School for the 
Deaf, designed by 
Barnes Architects 
of Austin 


Above: elevation 
study for the cen- 
tral campus clus- 
ter of the Texas 
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Top: site plan of 
campus at the end 
of the multiphase 
project 
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Above: New 
apartments for 
students were 
built as phase one. 


BUILDING CODE QUICK REFERENCE GUIDE 
Professional Publications, Inc. 

New York, 1993 

118 pp., $29.95 paperback 


BOOKS In this complex, fast-paced world, the 
eye is helplessly drawn to the word-icons of 
advertising. Most of us have tried Lite beer, 
Latin Made Simple, Diet cheesecake, Green 
whatever, and the ubiquitous Quick anything. 

Now comes the Building Code Quick Refer- 
ente Guide, a kind of Code Lite, or the “Cliff 
Notes” to the Uniform Building Code. 

How does it work? Billed by the authors as 
a “preliminary design guide only,” the idea is 
to replace 1,050 pages of the Uniform Build- 
ing Code with an outline of basic code re- 
quirements governing the initial Ñoor-plan 
layout data for buildings. These basic re- 
quirements are organized into three parts: 
Building Occupancies, Exiting, and Barrier- 
Free Access, Within each part, information 
from the UBC and ADA has been gathered 
and reformatted for easy reference. 


KEY TO PLAN 
1 ADMINISTRATION 
2 CAFETERIA 
3 AUDITORIUM 
4 MEDIA CENTER 
5 VISITOR CENTER/ 
ARCHIVES 
6 MIDDLE SCHOOL GYM 
7 NATATORIUM 
8 HIGH SCHOOL GYM 
9 HIGH SCHOOL 
10 ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMONS 
11 MIDDLE SCHOOL 
13 M.H.D. RESIDENTIAL 
14 STUDENT ACTIVITY 
CENTER 
15 MIDDLE SCHOOL 
RESIDENTIAL 
16 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
17 M.H.D. SCHOOL 
18 ELEMENTARY 
RESIDENTIAL 
19 ELEMENTARY/M.H.D 
GYM 
20 WORK ADJUSTMENT 
CENTER 
21 STUDENT, TEACHER, 
INTERN CENTER 
22 VISITOR 
ACCOMMODATION 
CEN 
23 ALTERNATIVE LIVING 
CENTER 
24 EMPLOYEE RESIDENCE 
25 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S 
RESIDENCE 
26 TRANSITIONAL 
APARTMENTS 
27 FIELD HOUSE 
28 GREENHOUSES 
29 MAINTENANCE/SHOP 
30 LAUNDRY 


Do we need another code book? In archi- 
tects’ offices all over the country, code books 
are never closed. They “float” from desk to desk 
and never reaching the library shelf. Because no 
building ever fits perfectly within the general- 
ized code language, architects return to their 
books again and again in search of clues for a 
new interpretation for some problem, Code 
books are filled with yellow sticky-back tabs, 
folded pages, and margin notes. Learning to 
navigate the code is also one of the last great 
hazing traditions for new office interns. In time, 
some become great code masters, learning its 
smallest nuances and mysteries. My advice is to 
start out with “the real thing,” or you may over- 
hear the visionary/genius/designer saying, 
“Good lord, Jeeves what is that thick blue 
hinder on your desk?” “That, sir, is known in 
the industry as the Code Classic, the complete 
and unexpurgated source of regulations, May I 
pass it to you, sir?” Robert Jackson 


The author is principal of Robert Jackson Archi- 
tects AIA, Austin. 
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SURVEY 


Church of Change 


PRESERVATION The First Presbyterian 
Church is one of the oldest surviving reli- 
gious buildings in Calvert. The church's ori- 
gins date to about 1850, when Judge Robert 
Calvert, a ruling elder in the Cumberland 
branch of the First Presbyterian Church, es- 
tablished a successful plantation near Ster- 
ling, and built a small timber church on his 
land. Through his leadership in the chureh— 
and, more particularly, his influence in the 
Texas legislature—Calvert located a railroad 
terminal outside Sterling. After his death in 
1867, the town that sprang up around this 
terminal was named Calvert in his honor, 

As the town of Calvert grew, the town of 
Sterling and its Presbyterian congregation 
dwindled. By 1868, Calvert had become a 
flourishing railroad town, and the congrega- 
tion moved there from Sterling. It had been 
previously thought that the original wooden 
church was moved to Calvert, as it says on a 
historical marker in Sterling. But documen- 
tary sources made available for recent study 
by Reverend Jack Harrison, the current 
congregation's pastor, imply, instead, that a 
new building was constructed while the old 
church building was left behind. 

The new church with its steeple, round 
vent, and triple facade windows, was built in 
the “folk Victorian” style, utilizing decorative 
Victorian detailing (considerably less elabo- 
rate than standard Victorian) that had become 
available in the area for the first time because 
the railroad made it possible to bring in heavy 
woodworking machinery. At the same time 
the church was built, the folk Victorian style 
spread across Calvert. 

In 1913, the church was moved to its 
present location, and it underwent significant 
stylistic changes, reflecting the changes in the 
dominant fashion from Victorian to neoclas- 
sical. The steeple was removed, and a new en- 
trance was added, with separate doors for 
men and women. Roman columns were added 
to a now temple-like facade, and windows 
were aligned to perfect 51011160 

Forty years later, a second renovation 
added air conditioning and a mechanical 
room, and once again changed the windows 
and doors. The neoclassical image was re- 
tained, however, and the church stands in 
good condition to this date. 

Anat Geva, Emma Hocker, 
and Geoffrey Brune 
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Above: The "folk 
Victorian" church, 
before the 1913 
alterations 


Top: facade, First 
Presbyterian 
Church in Calvert, 
as it looks today 


Architect Anat Geva is a Ph.D. student in the De- 
partment of Architecture at Texas A&M Univer- 
sity, where Entma Hocker and architect Geoffrey 
Brune are working on Master of Science degrees 
Their research was conducted in conjunction with the 
department's Historic Resources Imaging Labora- 
tory, directed by Professor David Woodcock, FALA. 


KEY TO 
PLAN 


SOLID BLACK 
LINE 
ORIGINAL 
CHURCH 
STRUCTURE 


DOTTED LINE 
BUILDING 
PROFILE 
BEFORE 
MOVE OF 
1913 


OPEN LINE 
REAR 
ADDITIONS, 
1954 AND 
1965 
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1 WINDOWS RELOCATED FROM 3 TWO DOORS; ONE TO EACH 
SIDES TO FRONT IN 1913, TO SIDE OF STAINED GLASS, 
SIDES IN 1954 REPLACED BY ONE DOOR AT 

2 PORCH, COLUMNS, AND CENTER IN 1954 
FRONT STEPS INSTALLED IN 4 TWO DOORS INSTALLED AT 
1915 REAR OF SANCTUARY IN 1954 


SURVEY 


PRODUCTS AND INFORMATION 


Builders CAD Re- 
lease 4.0 by Inte- 
grated Computer 
Graphics offers two 
new major feature 


enhancements: the 
Options Manager and Custom Panel Fram- 
ing. The Options Manager merges pre-de- 
fined, standard plans with the unique features 
on a specific site. Custom Panel Framing 
conforms to any wall assembly, offering 
hoard-by-board placement and editing. 
Circle 188 on reader inquiry card 


\ new binder from 
Charleston Indus- 
tries, Inc., guides ar- 
chitects through the 
typical signage re- 
quirements of a pro- 
ject. The binder in- 
cludes sections de- 
seribing specifica- 
Lions, colors, graphic 
options, and ADA- 
compliance applications. 

Cicle 189 on reader inquiry card 


The Safety Guard 
from LCN protects 
fingers from being 
pinched in door 
openings. The light- 
weight, UL-listed 
product covers the 


opening berween the 

a door and the frame 
where most hand in- 

juries occur. Safety Guard installs easily, 

comes with a one-year warranty, and complies 

with fire door and ADA requirements. 

Circle 190 on reader inquiry card 

Brocar Products hd 

Inc., introduces Trap 

Wrap™, a vinyl cov- 

ering that protects 

exposed pipe surfaces j 

on lavatories, Trap 

Wrap™, 


ADA requirements, 


addresses 


conforms to any pipe configuration, installs 
quickly, and removes easily for service. 
Circle 191 on reader inquiry card 


A self-diaynosties sys- 
tem that constantly 
monitors emergency 
exit lights and batter- 
ies is the latest re- 


lease from Hubbell 
Lighting, Inc. The Factor™ System signals 
problems with emergency exit systems. In ad- 
dition, the system allows random emergency 
tests and diagnostic testing. 
Circle 192 on reader inquiry card 


\ new series of brick 
lights from Inter- 
matic, Ine., increases 
nighttime visibiliry 
and provides security. 
The PL900 Series 
Brick Lights are de- 
signed to be built 
into brick walls sur- 
rounding walkways, 
fountains, and pools, especially on stair risers 
and along patio railings. 


Circle 193 an reader inquiry card 


3 
tonn” 


5 


The Partnership for Carpet Reclamation, 
founded by Du Pont Flooring Systems, has 
collected more than 2 million pounds of old 
or “post-consumer” carpet. The partnership 
is a network of companies that collect and re- 
cycle old carpet. The Du Pont processing cen- 
ter is investigating new uses for old carpet. 
Circle 194 on reader inquiry card 


Parktec International Pty. Ltd., of Austra- 
lia, has developed Auspark, a mechanical car- 
parking system. Fully automatic conveyor 
tracks collect, park, retrieve, and return cars 
from and to predetermined locations. 
Auspark reduces parking and recovery times 
and increases the personal safety of patrons 
and their cars. 

Circle 33 reader inquiry card 


Finishing Systems 


KENDALL PRODUCTS 
is taking its Dri- 
Dek interlocking 
floor tiles to the 
home. For 15 
years, the tiles 
have been availabie only to businesses. 
Coated with an EPA-approved compound 
that controls the spread of bacteria , 
Dri-Dek is designed for places with mois- 
ture problems. 

CIRCLE 174 ON READER INQUIRY CARD 


Contour Table 
Tops, feoturing a 
urethane edge 
profile, are now 
available from the 
Edgemold Division 
of PREMOLD CORPO- 
RATION. With an edge that is durable, yet 
soft to the touch, the products are of- 
fered in o wide variety of standard col- 
ors and sizes. 

CIRCLE 175 ON READER INQUIRY CARD 


The ACRYLITE® 
acrylic sheet, by 
CYRO INDUSTRIES, 
conserves residen- 
tial, commercial, 
and historic interl- 
ors in new con- 
struction and reno- 
vation projects. 
The material filters 98 percent of dam- 
aging ultraviolet light, thus protecting 
furniture, carpets, and upholstery. 
CIRCLE 176 ON READER INQUIRY CARD 


ACME BRICK 
COMPANY 
introduces 
sculptured 
brick, a 
way of cre- 
ating a 
work of art 
in brick. Acme sales representatives can 
recommend artists who oversee the 
project from start to finish: creating the 
designs, carving the brick, and supervis- 
ing installation. 

CIRCLE 195 ON READER INQUIRY CARD 
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Resources 


Our Lady of Guadalupe, Helotes p. 41 
Windows: Beila's; Interior doors: Roddis; Metal 
roofing: Bentley; Insulation: Bexal; Paint: Color 
Tech; Hardware: Allen £ Allen; Electric distri- 
bution: Francis; Heating system: Overley; Cabi- 
net: Classic Millwork 


Northpark Presbyterian Church, Dallas 
p. 41 

Gym walls: Dayton-Superior Corporation; 
Stucco: STO Industries; Storefront windows: 
Vistawall; Wood windows: Marvin Windows; 
Doors: Toppy's Arch Millwork; Fire door: Open- 
ings; Shingles: GAF; Single-ply roofing: 
Carlisle; Metal roofing: MBCI; Movable parti- 
tions: Modernfold; Interior paint: Devoe & 
Raynolds; Hinges: Stanley; Locksets: Yale; Door 
closers: Yale; Floor closers: Glynn-Johnson; 
Kitchen: Modern Equipment and Materials; 
Dishwasher: Jackson Products; Refrigerators: 
Glenco; Fire alarm: Notifier; Chalk board: 
Claridge; Signage: ASI; Exterior: McGraw- 
Edison; Interior: Rambusch, Darklite; Lighting 
controls: Prescolite; Lavatories, water closets, 
fittings: American Standard; Flush valves: Sloan; 
Toilet stalls: Ampco; Bathroom accessories: 
McKinney/Parker; Water fountains: Oasis Ebeo; 
Sprinkers: Reliable; Air-conditioning chiller: 
Trane; Ice-storage tank: Calmac; Furniture: 
Chancel; Mini-blinds: Cary-McFall; Ceiling 
panels: Conwed Designscape; Pews: Hall; 
Steeple: Campbellsville; Cross: United Metal 
Fabricators; Wood grilles: Howard 


St. Stephen Catholic Community, El Paso 
pp. 42-43 

Steel: Area Iron and Steelworks; CMU walls 
(split face): Del Norte; Flooring: Tarkett; Roof- 
ing system: Firestone Adhered RubberGard; In- 
terior walls: U.S. Gypsum; Windows and en- 
trance door: S,W. Aluminum; Glazing: LabGlas, 
:ما‎ Overhead door: Cookson; Base asphalt: 
Sun City Redi-Mix; Lay-in ceiling: Armstrong; 
Steel joists: Vulcraft; Sealants: SI Kaflex; Insula- 
tion: Certain Teed; Metal decking: Area Iron and 
Steelworks; Folding panel partitions: Panelfold; 
Paint: Hanley; P,A. Systems: Olaum-Nichols; 
Fire Alarm: Edwards; Exterior lighting: Rudd; 
Interior lighting: Metalux; Lavatories and water 
closets: Kohler; Toilet stalls: Aamco; Restroom 
accessories: Bobrick; Water fountains: Halsey- 
Taylor; Fire extinguishers: J.L. Industries; Fur- 
nace: York; Evaporative cooler: Mastercool 
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Memorial Drive Presbyterian Church, 
Houston pp. 43-44 

Carpet: Prince Street Technologies, Shaw Indus- 
tries; Unglazed porcelain tile: Graniti Fiandre; 
Slate: American Olean; Standing-seam copper 
roofing: W.H. Branson; Texas limestone, ashlar 
finish: W.W. Bartlett; Painted drywall: U.S. 
Gypsum; Wood-frame windows: Bison; Alumi- 
num-frame windows: J. Sussman; Entrance 
doors: Eggers; Interior doors: Eggers; Overhead 
door: Cookson; Gypsum board: U.S. Gypsum; 
Acoustical ceiling panels: Armstrong with Donn 
Suspension; Wood slats: Ceilings Plus; Ice and 
Water shield: W.R. Grace; Joint sealers: 
Tremco; Insulation: Owens-Corning; Folding 
panel partitions: Modernfold; Painted plywood: 
Devoe; Full-mortise hinges: Hager; Locksets, 
door closers, exit devices: Sargent; Signage: St. 
George Sign; Elevator: Otis; Stair lift: Garaventa; 
Crown disc stairs: Armstrong; Handrails: U.S.A. 
Steel; Exterior lighting: Halo; Interior lighting: 
Halo, Prescolite, Metalux; Lavatories and water 
closets: American Standard; Flush valves: Sloan; 
Toilet stalls: Accurate; Water fountains: Halsey- 
Taylor; Air-conditioning chillers: York; Cooling 
towers: Marley; Environmental control sys- 
tems: Barber Colman; Electric shades: Mecho 
Shade System; Acoustical wall panels: Decoustic; 
Pews: L.L. Sams 


Sacred Heart Catholic Church, Waco 
pp. 43-44 

Plumbing: Kohler; Fans: Penn, Collins Walker 
(ceiling exhaust); Compressor: Trane; Masonry: 
Jewell Concrete Corp.; Lighting: Mid-West; 
Washroom: General; Roof hatch: Milcor; 
HVAC - Roof curb: Carrier- Block; Fire exten- 
sion-cabs: J.L. Industries; Signage: Palmer; Cu- 
pola: Contemporary; Glass; Lane; Stucco: Tex 
Star; Acoustical panels: Decoustics; Nave lights: 
R.A. Manning; Roof tiles: LIFE-TILE; Lighting 
projection: Banded; Insulation: Thermo Con; 
Toilet partitions: Ampco; Paint: Sherwin-Will- 
iams; Pews: Imperial; Marble: Dal-Tile 


Unitarian Fellowship of Houston pp. 48-51 
Composition shingles: Celotex; Galvalume com- 
position panels, Buranar panels: MBCI; EIFS: 
Dryvit (Circle Supply); Windows: Alenco; Acous- 
tical ceiling panels: Armstrong; Paint: Pratt & 
Lambert, Devoe & Raynolds; Locksets: Schlage; 
Lighting: Lightolier, Prescolite, Red-Dot; Lava- 
tories and water closets: Kohler, Polar; Water 
fountains: Elkay; Air conditioning: Rheem 
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ARCHITECT 


MARKETPLACE 


9 لیے 


Master Distributor Wi 2 


Wholesale and Contractor Sales 
of PC GlassBlock and Accessories 


The Glass Block Shop 


Dallas (214) 243-7343 (800) 777-2107 oP (214) 243-3666 
San Antonio (800) 786-4884 (210) 590-4807 


Your Exclusive Dryvit Distributor 


210/491-0956 * 800/441-8761 + Fax: 210/491-0948 


Service + Value + Quality, Always 


Circle 104 on the reader inquiry card Circle 103 on the reador Inquiry card 


WHAT ITS WORTH 
P.O. BOX 162135 + AUSTIN, TX 78716 
512-328-8837 
Longleaf Heart Pine Flooring, Milled 
from Antique Texas Southern Yellow Pine 
Also Louisiana Virgin Sinker Cypress 


EXAS HEART PINE FLOORING 


Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


Crawford « Friend Arenas 

3003 Bledsoe Street Churches 

Fort Worth, Texas Auditoriums 
76107 - 2905 Commercial 
817-336 - 8886 Residential 


Non-proprietary consultation, design, and specifications for 
Lighting * Dimming * Sound - Acoustics - Rigging + Draperies 
Sightline Studies - Audio/Visual ۰ Theatre Safety Assessments 

Theatre Planning > Projection Systems > Feasibility Studies 


A Seren Both Bites 1912 5. Congress Avs, 
Austin, Texas 78704 
ch i kk Consultants Specializing In Performing Arts Technology And Planning 
pa 39 Circle 96 on the reader Inquiry card 


STAMPS $15.00 f 
STAMP PADS $ 3.00 


7 af ALS $21.00 , 


Direct continuous-tone photographic 
copies of your renderings or reflective art. 
24-hour turnaround; no extra charge. 
Color Advantage 
1415 Slocum, Dallas, TX 75207, 214/742-6567 


Prompt 2 Day TurnArcund ٣۷ 
Call, Mail or Fax Your Order M/C A VISA Accepted 
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ArchiMovies 


THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI, 
Germany, 1919 

Directed by Robert Wiene 

Art direction by Herman Warm, 
Walter Reimann, and 
Walter Rohrig 


ARCHITECTURE IS IMPORTANT in many 
films, but in no film has it been more impor- 
tant than in the 1919 German expressionist 
masterpiece The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

Expressionism in the arts emerged in Ger- 
many around 1910 and lasted until the mid- 
1920s, paralleling the start of the first World 
War and the early years of the Weimar Re- 
public. The social changes during these years 
were immense: Germany entered the world 
war and suffered a humiliating defeat, partial 
occupation, loss of territory, and hyper- 
inflation. The old order was in shambles. Na- 
tional despair was expressed in an artistic 
style that embraced images of chaos and des- 
peration. Not concerned with objective real- 
ity, expressionism is the vision of subjective 
emotions and the responses that objects and 
events arouse in the artist. It is a highly ab- 
stract, mystical style that is concerned with 
the supernatural—that which is beyond or 
beneath the visible, observable world. It is 
characterized by use of chaotic angular com- 
positions, fractured, irregular shapes, high 
contrast between light and dark, and shadowy 
forms. In architecture it was expressed in the 
fantasy of a crystalline futurism united with 
Gothic handicrafts. Expressionist art and ar- 
chitecture flourished in film and on paper as 
practiced by artists such as Wassily Kandinsky 
and Oskar Kokoscha and in the correspondence 
of architect Bruno Tur with the Crystal Chain 
group. Due to the economic constraints of the 
times, few architectural examples were 
constucted; some that were are by Erich 
Mendelsohn and Hans Poelzig. The influence 
of this style ended when inflation was brought 
under control and real building could begin 
again. Rational, functional technology asserted 
its dominance over subjective approaches. 

In The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, a voral stylis- 
tic environment is created to express the rav- 
ings of a madman. Instead of using optics to 
portray his twisted vision, the distortions are 
in the film’s basic graphic idea: The whole 
physical world, except for its human inhabit- 
ants, follows the twists of the madman's mind. 
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His psychic visions become the external real- 


ity. It is these representational distortions 
that make this film expressionist. 

The film opens with a conversation be- 
tween two patients sitting in an asylum gar- 
den, One patient tells the other that the di- 
rector of the asylum is, in fact, a fairground 
showman who has trained a somnambulist to 
commit a series of murders. Apparently, how- 
ever, the story exists only in the storyteller’s 
own fantasy. 

The film is shot on a series of sets—clearly 
a painted environment—portraying halluci- 
nations with distorted forms, jutting angles, 
spinning circles, and twisted shapes. Light 
and dark are emphasized hy shafts of painted 
rays. All objects are not distorted in the same 
way, as they would be if distorting optics were 
employed. Indeed, the people, the bourgeois 
furniture, and the asylum itself are the only 
objects that are nor distorted. This selective 
distortion plays an important role in shaping 
our reading of the narrative. 

The village of Holstenwall, created for the 
film, with its angular shapes, resembles the 
paintings of Lyonel Feininger. Walls of 
rooms are skewed; the windows and doors are 
trapezoid shapes. The village is shown in 
forced perspective. The bars of a jail cell are 
painted shadows that converge at the point 
where the prisoner sits chained to the foor. 
Stairs, a particular obsession in the expres- 
sionist mode, are shown leading steeply up to 
the police station and down to the carnival. 


Other haunting examples of expressionism 
from this period are Nosferatu (1922, F.W. 
Murnau) and Metropolis (1926, Fritz Lang). 
Many of the techniques and stylistic devices 
of these early films were adopted in film noir, 
a darkly psychological style that emerged in the 
United States in the early 1940s in films like 
The Maltese Falcon (1941, John Huston), 
Double Indemnity (1944, Billy Wilder), and 
Scarlet Street (1995, Fritz Lang). 

Although film sets today are seldom con- 
structed to the stylistic extremes of the silent 
expressionist movies, elements of the style are 
evident in numerous contemporary films. In 
Blade Runner (1982, Ridley Scott), the use of 
dark scenes with glowing shafts of light re- 
peats the atmospheric harshness of the earlier 
films. Distorted perspectives and light and 
dark effects were used recently in thrillers 
like Barman (1989, Tim Burton) and Dick 
Tracy (1990, Warren Beatty). 

Perhaps today our psychoses are more 
complex and more difficult to express visually, 
but seldom has such a unity of intent between 
the message of the film and its graphic ex- 
pression been as successfully achieved as in 
films like The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 


Architect Yolita Schmidt of Houston is collaborating 
with Gerald Moorhead, PALA, on ArchiMovies, 
which will appear every otber issue on this page. The 
series will examine the ways in which architecture ts 
used in film to convey themes, define characters, and 
set moods. 


MAKE HISTORY TODAY 


CCMU-Custom 
Concrete 
Masonry Units 
Keystone 
Segmental 
Retaining Walls 
Decro-Face 
Profile CMU 
Alamo Stone 
Acousta-Wal 
Sound Absorbing 
Units 
Oldcastle™ 
Architectural 


Masonry 


Spectra-Glaze 


Units 


NA AGD IT. GE SY‏ ہد ہو رر 


Project: Sacred Heart Catholic Church, 
Waco, Texas 

Architect: Dudley, Bailey, Jezek E Rose, 
Waco, Texas 

General Contractor: Billington 
Construction, Waco, Texas 

Masonry Contractor: Brazos Masonry, 
Waco, Texas 


ELUIELZ 


Concrete Products Inc. 
P.O. Box 7115 - Waco, TX 76712 


1-800-792-3216 


Circle 7 on the reader inquiry card 


There’s no better way in building to make 
history come alive than using quality 
custom masonry products from Jewell 
Concrete Products, Inc. Masonry is the 
choice of architects and designers through 
the centuries to forge statements of strength 
and permanence. Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church in Waco, designed by Dudley, 
Bailey, Jezek & Rose, Inc., achieves its 
timeless, classical stature with today’s 
superior masonry units from Jewell. With 
custom architectural shapes for pilasters 
and arches, and contrasting split-face 
standard units, the architects captured the 
feel of Roman archetypes while 
accommodating modern church planning 
and 90s construction technology. Jewell 
can help you bring out the best in your next 
challenging project, too. We have served 
Texas architects for decades, emphasizing 
quality and service with a diverse product 


line that continues to grow to meet your 


specific needs, with custom concrete units 
to your exacting specs and versatile, 
economical standard units that offer 


freedom in design without spoiling your 


demanding project budget. Make history 


yourself with Jewell Concrete Products. 


You Can Preserve and Celebrate Your State’s Natural Beauty With 


Native Texas Woods 


Texas Kiln Products Inc. produces (A) Native Texas 
Mesquite and (B) Native Texas Pecan /looring, molding and 

lumber. We also produce many other Native Texas Woods for 

flooring, and molding and lumber for cabinet makers, Te ٠ 

custom furniture makers and other fine artisans. These exas Kiln Products 
include (C) Dense Loblolly Pine, (D) White Heart Pecan, 

(E) Texas Red Pecan, (F) Fiddleback Sycamore, 144 . دو‎ 
(G) Bois D'Arc, (H) Tidewater Red Cypress, (1) Texas Walnut, ‘Native Texas Woods 


(J) Live Oak, (K) Blackjack Oak, (L) Aromatic Red Cedar, 


We use the most advanced techniques to maximize and In the Lost Pines near Bastrop State Park 


utilize all of our woods, including using computerized : 0 
alist hte ae ; g g puy ; Processors of Austin’s Historic Treaty Oak 
dehumidification kilns, computer controlled thin kerf band 
saws that save one tree for every two that we cut. We also Sif 
capitalize on using woods that would normally be destroyed Call David Miller today: 


by turning them into some of the most beautiful woods to be 800 8 5-9158 
found in TEXAS or any other state! 


Circle 106 on the reader inquiry card 


